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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


For a chatterbox Cicely was strangely silent during the walk. 
As a matter of fact she was preoccupied, turning over in her 
mind the best method of gaining a certain piece of information 
she wanted to acquire. The silence was getting awkward when 
John broke it. 

“Haven't you had about enough of this last freak of yours ?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“ What freak ?” 

“Well! Separating yourself from all your own people and 
starving in that out-of-the way hole of an island!” 

“Don’t insult the island. It’s a charming place. You can 
live on the fat’ of the land for next to nothing, and you have 
no idea how sociable people are there. I consider myself most 
fortunate.” 

“ You’ve lost about a stone in weight since you’ve been there,” 
he observed, “ and I haven’t heard you laugh once—naturally.” 

“My dear John, would you have me a prize pig or a Cheshire 
cat? And if I don’t laugh it’s your fault for being so dull. 
And anyhow it’s absurd to abuse a place when you've never so 
much as set foot in it.” 

“Oh, yes, I have.” 

She stared. “When?” she asked sharply. 
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“T’ve been over twice, once about this time last year, a month 
or so after you went there, and again in the autumn.” 

“ And you never came to see me?” 

“ Wasn't asked,” he reminded her curtly. 

She laughed. “Don’t you know me well enough to be able to 
pay a morning call without a formal invitation ?” she asked. 

“I know you much too well to come after I’d been ordered to 
stay away,” he retorted. 

“Which you never were by me, I’m sure,” she declared warmly. 

“ I beg your pardon. My mistake, no doubt. Still I certainly 
understood you to say you would prefer we should not meet 
again.” 

Cicely crimsoned and made no reply. 

“ May I come and see you next time ?” he went on. 

She laughed. “How absurdly you do put things,” she said 
constrainedly. “Of course, if you did happen to be on the 
island I should expect you to look me up, but then I don’t 
suppose you will be coming there again.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not?” She paused. How tiresome John was getting. 
“Oh, well! Your time may not be your own much longer, you 
know,” she explained. 

John looked a little puzzled. “Why do you say that, I 
wonder ?” he observed. “I have no special calls upon my time 
that I’m aware of.” 

She raised her eyebrows. “ Haven’t you? I should have said 
you had been a good deal taken up lately with your friends in 
Wales—and elsewhere.” 

The speech was a silly one. She would never have made it if 
the words hadn’t slipped out unawares. 

John looked quickly at her and a ghost of asmile flitted across 
his face. “I have been a good deal taken up with the 
Anstruthers lately,” he admitted imperturbably, “but then there 
were special reasons why I should be. I can’t say much at 
present, but Miss Anstruther e 

Cicely cut him short. “My dear John,” she cried, with an 
airy laugh. “Not another word. I quite understand, and I 
won't ask a single indiscreet question. Let me know, that’s all, 
when I may offer my good wishes and congratulations, which, 
you may be sure, I shall do with all my heart.” 
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John listened very coolly to this masterpiece of histrionic 
talent. “Much obliged. Awfully kind of you, I’m sure,” he 
observed. “ But what have I done that you should say all these 
nice things to me?” 

She thought it unkind of him to misunderstand her so wilfully. 
Surely things were hard enough for her already. 

“When one’s friends get married, one usually offers them 
one’s best wishes for their happiness,” she said shortly, “ but 
perhaps with your peculiar views on matrimony, you don’t con- 
sider it a subject for congratulation.” 

“On the contrary,” he retorted with emphasis. “If I weve 
going to be married I should expect the very heartiest congratu- 
lations.” 

“ But haven’t you as good as told me you ave going to be 
married ?” she asked impatiently. 

“T am not going to be married yet,” he objected. 

Cicely stamped her foot. “ How provoking you are, John! 
At all events you are thinking of getting married, which comes 
to the same thing.” 

“Not at all. I wish it did. I’ve been thinking of getting 
married for a long while, only I needn’t tell you that it takes 
two to carry out an arrangement of that sort.” 

She smiled—disagreeably. “If report is to be believed, you 
need apprehend no difficulties on the lady’s side,” she reminded 
him. 

“Report lies then as usual,” he retorted drily, “for the lady 
will have nothing whatever to say to me.” 

“How do you know that? Have you asked her?” 

“Certainly. Several times.” 

“Nonsense! Why, you haven’t known her two months yet.” 

“Known who ?” 

“Miss Anstruther.” 

“But what has Miss Anstruther got to do with it?” 

“Everything. Haven’t you been telling me that you want to 
marry her, and that she won’t have you ?” 

“Certainly not. Miss Anstruther has been as good as 
engaged for years to a particular friend of my own, and if they 
weren't both as poor as rats, they’d have been married long 
before now. As you know perfectly well, I never asked but one 


woman to marry me and I shall never ask another. Oh, don’t 
22* 
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be afraid,” as she started and half turned away, “I’m not going 
to bring the subject up again. I shouldn’t have alluded to it 
except for this extraordinary delusion you seem to have taken 
into your head.” 

“Why should you call it a delusion ?” persisted Cicely in what 
she flattered herself was a perfectly natural, unconcerned manner, 
“Tt seems the most natural and suitable thing in the world that 
you should find some nice girl and settle down with her——” 

He cut her short. “Look here, Cicely,” he said roughly. 
“Leave that alone. I don’t mean to make a nuisance of myself 
by crying for the moon, but that’s no reason why I should be 
expected to accept thankfully the first piece of green cheese 
you choose to offer me.” 

Cicely’s colour rose. It was cruel to talk like that, as if he 
cared, when she and everybody else knew the formal matter-of- 
fact nature of their relations. 

“Don’t be a hypocrite, John,” she cried indignantly. “You 


know perfectly well you never cared one rap for me—not at least 
in that way.” 


There was a pause. 

“ How do you know I never cared for you?” John then asked 
slowly. 

“Because ”—Cicely’s voice was unsteady, she was struggling 
with her tears—“ you told me so yourself. You wanted a wife. 
I wanted liberty—at least, you thought so. It was a suitable 
arrangement, that was all. You never made any pretence at all 
at being in love.” 

“No pretence was necessary,” he said gravely. “It was the 
real thing with me. If you ask me why I never talked about it, 
that’s easily explained. You see, I knew you would only laugh 
in my face if I did. Of course, I very soon saw that a man of 
my age and appearance, and a bad hand at society and talking 
and that sort of thing, wasn’t likely to take your fancy. I knew 
{ should only make a fool of myself, bore and worry you and 
get sent at once to the right-about like you did those other 
fellows, if once I attempted anything in the way of love-making. 
Still, as I explained to you at the time, I didn’t see why we 
shouldn’t marry. I knew you. I thought just as a heavy 
father you were rather fond of me. I knew the kind of things 
you liked and could give them to you, and it seemed to me you 
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would have as good a chance of happiness with me as with any 
one else.” 

“And how about your own chance of happiness, John?” she 
asked with a little catch in her voice. “Did you never think of 
that when you proposed to burden yourself with a frivolous, in- 
different wife, whose mother had disgraced herself, whose father 
had calmly shifted the care of her on to your shoulders, and 
whose flirtations had made every decent man fight shy of her?” 

“My dear,” John answered with a smile which made him 
absolutely good-looking, “1 knew, that if only I could get you, 
my own happiness was quite certain. Please understand the truth 
once for all, which is that at any time, on any terms, I would 
have taken you only too thankfully, if you would have had 
— ors 
He broke off. Cicely had burst into a flood of tears. 

“What is it? I didn’t mean to distress you. Do stop for 
Heaven’s sake. I wish I hadn’t ever said a word.” 

“|’m very glad you did,” she sobbed, “I never understood.” 

“But the other man!” John had taken both her hands, and 
his clasp tightened on them. “The other man you told me 
about ?” 


“There was no other man,” she whispered. “A man. Not 
‘another’ man.” 
And then he too understood. 


“We have been such a pair of fools.” Cicely confided this 
fact to Esme’s long-suffering ears somewhere about midnight, 
after an evening spent exclusively in dilating on John’s per- 
fections. “Think of the trouble we might have saved ourselves 
if only we had known the truth. He was the worst of the two, 
for I’m sure no one would ever have guessed he cared the least 
little tiny bit about me, would they ?” 

Esme smiled. 

“T always thought he cared,” she said gently, “and if you 
had given him the chance I think he would have told you 
so. But you know you were hard on him. You used to snub 
him unmercifully.” 

“TI know I was horrid, but his indifference made me so mad,” 
pleaded Cicely. “Besides, I couldn’t say anything until he 
spoke first. How could I tell he would be so idiotically and 
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unnaturally modest and unselfish as to say nothing because he 
wouldn’t put his own feelings forward. As it was I thought he 
never would see. I almost had to ask him in so many words to 
marry me. Anyhow, it’s all right, and Esme ”—hesitatingly— 
“about to-morrow? He says he will look in some time in the 
morning. If you find us in the way, you can send us out for a 
walk. After lunch there’s the meeting. I wanted him to take 
me, but he seems to think there may bea lot of roughs and a 
row, and that I’d better stay here, which of course I shall do.” 

With which announcement, singularly unlike the old wilful, 
headstrong Cicely, the happy fiancée betook herself to bed, to 
dream of her lover. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


CICELY had gone, betaking herself and her radiant face under 
her fiancé’s escort to London. Her smiles, her excitement, her 
rhapsodies over her lover might be fatiguing, but they left a 
decided blank behind them. Esme, after longing for solitude, 
was horribly oppressed by it. If only Arnold would come back! 
She simply counted the hours till his return, looking forward to 
the mere fact of his presence as a stay and protection against 
the demons by which she was tormented. But then Arnold’s 
return was doubtful. He might be back that evening or the 
following morning, or even the next day again. In the mean- 
time Adrian Lisle was there at the Court, not a mile away. The 
mere thought of his vicinity made her shiver with fright. Not 
that she anticipated any intrusion on his part. He would never 
dare, and if he did, her servant had strict orders to admit no 
visitor. It was just the knowledge that he was there, ready to 
come to her at a word, a sign, which tormented her so unendur- 
ably. She could settle to nothing. Her fingers trembled, her 
heart beat, her uncontrollable restlessness wouldn’t allow her 
to sit down in peace, and finally drove her from the house. 

“T’ll go over to Allerton and home by the Wilburn road. By 
tiring myself out thoroughly I may at least be able to get a 
night’s rest,” she told herself as she started on a tramp, which, to 
a poor pedestrian like herself was a sufficiently fatiguing one. 

So fatiguing did she find it, that by the time she reached 
Allerton _her restlessness had worn itself out, and on the plea of 
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wanting stamps she turned into the post-office and general 
emporium in the hope of getting a rest there. As thankfully 
she accepted the chair offered her by the woman in charge, her 
eye fell upon a pile of newspapers heaped on the counter. The 
very thing! An excuse for prolonging her rest, and a refuge 
from the loquacious civility of the post-mistress. She took up 
the paper—it was the Sentinel, and enjoyed a wide circulation 
in Radical Allerton—unfolded it and glanced languidly at it. 
What was this in the biggest, most obtrusive of type? “Grand 
Demonstration! Cooking of the Unionist Goose! Tory M.P. 
in Trouble! Bravo, Wilburn! Revolt of the People!” What, 
indeed! An account, written con amore, of the glorious stand 
made by the citizens of Wilburn in the cause of honour and 
morality against vice in high places. An appeal to every man 
of decent feeling to submit no longer to this shameless violation 
of hearth and home at the hands of a heartless libertine, to 
follow no longer the unworthy guidance to which unknowingly 
he had submitted himself, to rebel effectually against represen- 
tation in the person of a hardened profligate. Then followed an 
account of the hisses, cat calls, shouts for the unhappy victim by 
which the populace had so plainly expressed their just indigna- 
‘tion against the offender, who met them with a callous effrontery 
only to be characterised as unparalleled. All this and more 
Esme read to the running accompaniment of the remarks ofa 
couple of red-hot Radicals who were. eagerly discussing the 
savoury topic. 

“A good plucked ’un though,” said one determined, however 
grudgingly, to give the devil his due. “Never so much as. 
moved an eyelid when they went for him. And without the 
police, he’d ha’ come off badly.” 

“Serve ’im right if he had,” growled the neighbour. “How 
dare he show his face amongst decent folk with that poor gal 
looking fit to break ’er ’eart and old Dixon not able so much as 
to put one foot before another? Look at the gal—a nice gal—a 
pretty gal—might ha’ married anybody—and now the poor,. 
pinched, broken-down creature. And what'll he do? Give ’im 
money—curse him !—to bring ’em back.” 

“ Are they back?” came the eager question. 

“Come back yesterday, saw ’im myself. My fine gentleman. 
wants to smooth things down, afraid o’ losing our votes. But it 
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won't do. They won’t take us in. Curse him, I say, and all the 
brood !” 

Esme pushed her way into the open air. Adrian Lisle guilty 
of this abominable act! Adrian Lisle, who professed for herself 
an attachment of the loftiest and purest nature, an ideal senti- 
ment, which, let her conscience reprobate it as it would, her 
treacherous heart accepted greedily. Oh, incredible! Yet why 
so? A man will woo women of different classes in different 
ways, that’s all. She knew the stamp of man he was, she had 
had ample warning of his real character. Oh, what a fool! 
what a vain, presumptuous blind fool she had been. To imagine 
that such a man would voluntarily sacrifice his prospects, while 
all the time he was merely flying from the consequences of his 
wrong-doing. As for his much-vaunted devotion to herself? 
Bah! It was pollution to think of it. A madness of rage, self- 
contempt, self-loathing possessed her. On and on she wandered, 
where or how far she had no idea. Some instinct must have 
led her to the Dixons’, for halting at last she found herself in 
the high road not far from The Firs. Such a pretty haven of 
domestic peace it looked, the house so trim, the strip of garden 
so gay with spring flowers, steeped in brilliant sunshine. Could 
it be possible that so bright an exterior should cover so much’ 
dark shame, and sickness and sorrow, dealt by the hand, which 
of all others, should have been extended in help and protection ? 
Surely not! She stopped. Why not go in and judge for herself 
of the truth of these accusations ? 

As she hesitated a man came out of the little villa, pausing to 
speak to someone inside the door. Adrian Lisle! The man 
himself. And he would be upon her, must meet her! She 
turned and fled along a footpath, across a field, over a stile, and 
into a narrow strip of wood. 

“ He will not see me,” she told herself, “I can wait till he has 
passed.” 

But he did not pass, he was coming after her. Oh, how dared 
he inflict the crowning insult of his presence upon her? Very 
well, it was not for her to run away, to hide from him. Let him 
take the consequences of his intrusion, see himself for once as 
every right-minded person must see him. And this was how it 
happened that as Mr. Lisle, immersed in thoughts already 
sufficiently unpleasant, got over the stile and turned into the 
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wood—which happened to be a short cut to the Court — he 
found himself face to face with the woman of all others he 
would most willingly have avoided. Without the evidence of 
the newspaper she still held crumpled in her hand, a glance at 
her face told him he was in the presence of a relentless judge. 
So she believed the worst of him. It would be idle to attempt 
to defend oneself when one has been condemned without a 
hearing. He made no such attempt, but merely lifted his hat 
and stepped aside to let her pass, which had she been herself 
she would certainly have done without a word; but she was not 
herself. Something outside, stronger than herself, stopped her 
against her will. 

“So you have been to gloat over your handiwork,” she said 
cuttingly. “Poor old man! Unhappy girl! Have you not 
injured them sufficiently ? Could you not leave them one day 
in peace? Oh, don’t explain”—as he seemed about to speak— 
“don’t attempt to invent excuses. I saw you leave the house 
myself. You can’t deny it.” 

“T had no idea of doing so,” he answered coldly. 

Looking at him it was easy to understand how the term 
“callous effrontery ” came to be applied to his demeanour. His 
unconcerned air maddened her. 

“Then this story is true?” 

She pointed to the newspaper in her hand. 

He bowed. 

“ You, Mrs. Blunt, of all women should be able to decide that 
question for yourself,” he said quietly. 

Her eyes flashed. How dared he drag her name into such an 
affair ? 

“That is so like you.” Her voice was low and bitter in its 
concentrated scorn and contempt. “To offer to me, a defenceless 
woman, this crowning insult, this coupling of my name with that 
girl's. have tothank you also for a host of similar benefits. 
It was you who robbed me of my trust in my fellow creatures, 
who taught me my first lesson in my knowledge of good and 
evil, who did your best to spoil my life and very nearly 
succeeded. And when we met again, under a hollow pretence 
of friendship, you wormed yourself into my confidence, you 
came between me and my husband, you made pensioners of us, 
dependents on your bounty. Oh, I know how skilfully you 
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played upon Arnold’s failings to further your own designs. You 
took advantage of my loneliness to insult me. You robbed me 
of all happiness in my home life, of my peace of mind, my 
self-respect. You found me a contented woman, contented in 
my home and child. You leave me a despairing wretch, with 
neither present nor future, tied in chains from which I cannot 
free myself, and which make existence insupportable. This is 
the result of your boasted devotion. I thank you for it, I thank 
you for it.” 

Without waiting to see the effect of her words she turned ard 
left him. Had she remained she might have had the satisfaction, 
such as it was, of seeing that her shafts had gone straight home. 
For a long while Mr. Lisle stood staring before him. A series 
of pictures, conjured up by her words, were passing before him. 
They were not pleasant to contemplate. An innocent, light- 
hearted girl standing by the shrubbery-gate ; again the same girl, 
entrancing in all her youthful freshness, blushing, conscious, 
timid, with the love-light dawning in her eyes, love inspired by 
him—yet again a pale, serious, saddened vision, bereft for ever, 
and by his doing, of the frank light-heartedness of youth. Finally 
the woman, a graceful, dignified figure, a devoted mother, dutiful 
wife. He saw her gradual yielding to his advances, her gradual 
abandonment of her cold reserve, her gradual destruction of the 
barriers between them, her gradual transformation into the 
white-faced, haggard, despairing creature, burdened with the 
consciousness of guilt, held in chains from which escape and in 
which existence were alike impossible. And this was his handi- 
work. For her taunts had shown him the truth as no demon- 
strations of friendship could ever have done. He derived no 
gratification from the discovery, he felt not even a passing throb 
of satisfied vanity. He knew her too well for that. She was 
a good woman. That meant, not that she was insensible to 
temptation, but that she would fight till she died before she 
yielded to it, that she had put into the hands of an implacable 
conscience an instrument of torture which would be used un- 
sparingly against her. And he, to whom her welfare was dearer 
than anything on earth, had inflicted unintentionally, but none 
the less surely, this last supreme humiliation, had deprived her 
of the last chance of peace and happiness left her, injuries by 
the side of which her loss of money, friends, position, were the 
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merest pin-prick. He knew this, and the knowledge was very 
bitter to him. Verily, the day of reckoning had come to him. 
He was paying the price of those light, careless sins of former 
days down to the uttermost farthing. 

It was getting on for dinner-time at Hawthornden. Nothing 
had been heard of Mr. Blunt, who, it was assumed, would not 
return that evening. Mrs. Blunt, who had come in looking more 
dead than alive, had just countermanded dinner, and ordered a 
cup of tea to be brought to her, when a ring at the bell startled 
her. Up she jumped, her shattered nerves all ajar. A telegram, 
no doubt, from Arnold. If so, why not bring it in? Why this 
sound of whispering, this fuss and confabulation on the door- 
step ? 

“What is it?” she called out, coming into the hall, The 
sound of voices ceased at once. 

“ Nothing, ’m,” said the little maid, who looked confused and 
flurried. 

“But who is there ?” 

“Only Captain Dixon’s granddaughter asking for Mr. Blunt. 
She thinks the Captain must be here,” answered the girl in an 
off-hand voice. 

“Captain Dixon here? Certainly not. What should he 
come here for?” Esme was puzzled. She went to the doorstep, 
where Clara, tearful and agitated, was shrinking back. “What 
is it, Miss Dixon?” she asked coldly. “Can I do anything for 
you?” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Blunt. It’s nothing.” Clara spoke in a low, 
nervous voice, “ only that grandfather’s out, and I thought I was 
afraid—because of him meeting—Mr. Blunt, perhaps.” She 
brought the words out with a gasp. 

More puzzled than ever, Esme took her by the arm, drew her 
into the drawing-room, and shut the door. “Explain yourself,” 
she said quietly. “Mr. Blunt is not at home. He has not yet 
returned from London.” 

She“was interrupted by a cry of terror. “ But he has come back,” 
Clara shrieked. “I saw him myself, passing the door more than 
two hours ago—grandfather saw him too, that’s what upset him. 
He’s followed him. There'll be murder done. . . He swore 
he'd killhim. . . . He'll doit. Oh!” again her voice rose 
to a shriek, “ what shall we do?” 
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As in a flash of lightning, the truth came to Esme. She 
caught Clara by the arm, who uttered a cry of pain. “What do 
you mean, girl?” The sound of her own voice startled her. 
She did not recognise it. “Was it my husband, Mr. Blunt— 
who was—your ” The word stuck in her throat. Clara 
shrank away as though she had been struck. 

“No—no!” she wailed. “Don’t look at me like that. I'll 
tell you everything. There was no harm. We were only friends, 
that was all. He was lonely, so was I. I swear it. Only 
grandfather wouldn’t believe it, but turned him out of the house, 
and locked me up and frightened me so that I ran away.” 

And then, between her sobs, she poured out the whole miserable 
story of selfish vanity and mischievous folly, mean, paltry, de- 
spicable, yet stopping short of actual sin. 

With tightened lips and averted eyes, Esme listened to her. 
“Does Mr. Lisle know?” she asked abruptly at the end. 

“That grandfather is out? Yes; I sent a message to him at 
once. I dared not wait till he came. I was so afraid what 
might happen.” 

“You must go home at once, then,” was the decided rejoinder ; 
“your grandfather must be found. You can do nothing here. 
Go home and get Mr. Lisle’s advice and help.” 

“T can’t—I daren’t go alone. I am so frightened,” sobbed 
Clara, who had completely lost her head. 

“*T will go with you then,” said the other. 

Together they hurried down the little avenue, out at the gate, 
and were turning into the high road, when a brougham, dashing 
round the corner, very nearly ran over them. With acry, Clara 
sprang on one side, as the horse was pulled up short on its 
haunches. Mr. Lisle jumped out and went up to the girl, while 
Esme drew back under the shadow of the hedge. 

“What were you doing at Hawthornden?” he asked, and 
judging from his voice, he was extremely angry. “Were you 
mad, to go there, of all places in the world ?” 

“ Grandfather slipped out,” she faltered, “and I was afraid.” 

“ Why not then have come to me?” he interrupted sternly. 

“T thought grandfather had gone after Mr. Blunt.” 

_ “Nonsense! Mr. Blunt is not even here. He is in London. 
Besides, Captain Dixon is perfectly safe. He was found bya 
keeper wandering about the park, and brought up to the house. 
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I have just taken him back home. You had better hurry back 
as quickly as possible. You will find him just the same as usual, 
quite gentle and harmless.” 

“Yes, yes. Pray let us go. Come at once,” urged Esme. 

“You can be of no use, Mrs. Blunt,” interposed Lisle. “Cap- 
tain Dixon has a nurse as well as his granddaughter. He will be 
well looked after. My carriage is quite at your service, if you 
will allow me to send you home in it.” 

“No, no, thanks. It is no distance,” she protested quickly. 
“Send Miss Dixon. She is anxious to get home. I will walk. 
You will perhaps see me as far as the house? ” 

At this astounding suggestion he could only bow in silent 
assent. Unceremoniously Clara was bundled into the brougham 
and driven off, and then Esme turned to her companion. 

“I wanted to tell you,” she began abruptly ina hard, unnatural 
voice he would hardly have recognised as hers, “that I know the 
truth. I have to beg your pardon. I know now that it was to 
my husband I should have addressed my speech this afternoon, 
not to you. I must apologise for my mistake, which, as I should 
have known both you and him better, was all the more in- 
excusable on my part.” 

“Don’t say that,” he protested earnestly. “Besides, Mrs. 
Blunt, you are entirely under a misapprehension. Believe me, 
there has been imprudence, nothing worse all through.” 

She smiled. “You are magnanimous, Mr. Lisle,” she said 
bitterly. “ You heap coals of fire on my head. A pleasanter 
process to you than me. Coals of fire burn.” 

“TI did not mean to hurt you,” he persisted,“ and I must 
repeat that you are unjust to your husband now as you were to 
me. It was alla piece of folly, which is over and done with. 
All you can do is to forget it.” 

“Forget it!” she repeated scornfully. “Forget the old man, 
reduced to helpless imbecility, the wretched girl with her prospects 
blighted, yourself with your career in jeopardy, and all for a 
piece of folly! I could have forgotten more easily had there 
been the excuse of overwhelming temptation to urge, some 
all-absorbing passion, a momentary slip, but to break up a home 
for the amusement of an idle hour, to gratify a paltry vanity! 
Oh! shame. . . . But after all perhaps you are right,” she 
suddenly reverted to her former reckless flippancy. “What does 
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it matter? As you say the best thing to do is to forget it. We 
are at home, Mr. Lisle. You will come in and wait for your 
carriage ?” 

He hesitated. “Go home,” urged his better angel, “she is 
mad, utterly reckless. She doesn’t know what she is saying.” 
“ Stay,” whispered his evil genius. “You have your chance at 
last. Take what the other has forfeited.” The hesitation was 
but momentary. His face lighted up. ‘“ May I?” he asked. 
“The sentence of banishment is remitted?” His better angel 
was retreating worsted. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Why not? Why should we 
look on your piece of folly as different from that other piece of 
folly, which we are agreed is not worth remembering? Who 
cares? Not Arnold most assuredly. Why should I be less 
sensible over my friend than over my husband? Having 
swallowed the camel shall I strain at a gnat? Oh, come in, Mr. 
Lisle, by all means, I am charmed to see you.” 

He had gained the desire of his heart, yet as he followed her 
into the drawing-room he wished it had been given him in any 
other way. Silently he watched her as she moved about the 
room, turned up the lamp, which the maid had just brought into 
the room, straightened a table-cloth, unfastened her cloak, and 
finally sat down in a low chair near the fireplace. He came and 
stood over her on the hearthrug. He hardly recognised her, 
this woman with the glittering eyes, the brilliant colour, the 
restless manner. Oh, she was infinitely attractive, almost beauti- 
ful, but she was not the woman who had won and kept his heart 
all these years. Yet what she was now, he had made her. Per- 
haps he remembered this when he made a final effort at self- 
mastery. 

“T wonder whether you realise all you have been saying, Mrs. 
Blunt,” he broke out hoarsely. “You are not fair to your 
husband—to yourself —or to me.” 

She burst out laughing. “Is Saul among the prophets?” she 
cried mockingly. “Is it for you, Mr. Lisle, to remind me, Esme 
Blunt, of my duty? How strange that sounds. Quite of a 
piece with everything else in this topsy-turvy world. Never 
mind, Mr. Lisle, I have systematically belittled you, thought the 
worst of you, accepted benefits innumerable at your hands, and 
repaid them with scorn and abuse. You have your revenge. 
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Take it upon me, miserable woman that I am, helpless, alone ”— 
with a sudden change of manner—“ with everything gone, friends, 
husband, child, everything, down to my very self-respect, no 
hope, no future, nothing to live for. Oh, my God! how can I 
bear it?” With a moan she dropped her face upon her hands. 

Adrian came nearer. He had done with struggling at last. 
“You cannot bear it.” He spoke quietly, but his voice was un- 
steady and the hand he laid on her chair trembled visibly. 
“You have tried long enough to achieve the impossible. Give it 
up. Leave a husband whois not and never has been anything 
but a husband in name. Break a bond which is a merely 
nominal one and come to me. You have proved me. For years 
my love has never faltered. Body and soul I am yours. My 
life, myself, everything I have, I lay at your feet. Come to me, 
and never while I am there to shield and care for you shall you 
suffer another moment’s uneasiness. I swear it. You cared for 
me once.” His voice dropped toa whisper. “Except for your 
aunt, you would have been my wife long ago. Is that not so?” 
(She did not contradict him). “And no other man has sup- 
planted me? Esme, this is not a time for subterfuge. You are 
not a woman to change. You do care for me—still—a little.” 

She looked up at him. “Why ask me?” she said dully. 
“Would you have been saying all this to me if you didn’t know 
that I cared? Of course I love you. I have always loved you, 
I believe, since first we met. Why should I deny it? What 
difference does it make except to add to my misery and degrada- 
tion?” 

“You are wrong,” he said earnestly. “The degradation lies 
not in your love for me, but in your marriage with a man as far 
apart from you as the poles. Oh! I am not tempting you from 
your duty to your husband. You owe him none. God knows I 
would sooner cut out my tongue than utter a syllable to disturb 
the happiness of your married life. But there is none to disturb. 
Had I found you a contented wife, had your husband been to 
you in the smallest degree what a man should be to his wife, I 
would never have approached you. But he was not. He was 
absorbed in money-making, society, meaningless flirtation, think- 
ing only of himself and the gratification of his miserable vanity. 
Surrounded by friends of his choosing, your welfare subordinated 
to his amusement, you were as isolated as though you lived in 
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a desert. Even now if there were a chance of happiness for you 
with him I would be content to stand aside and do my best 
to promote it. But there is none. You are wretched. He 
has forfeited every claim on you. And soI say come to me.” 

She shuddered. “You don’t know what you are asking of 
me,” she whispered. “To make myself a mark for scorn and 
insult, to perjure myself before God!” 

“ There is no perjury,” he interrupted. “You are no longer 
your husband’s. He has only the shadow, the husk, the setting. 
The substance, the kernel, the jewel are mine. He is the 
interloper. Before Heaven, you are mine. As for society? 
What has society done for you that you should bow before it? 
Why sacrifice happiness to conventionality, to a mere meaning- 
less form and ceremony ?” 

She wrung her hands. “It is not conventionality,’ she mur- 
mured brokenly. “It is the sin, the shame, the falsehood, the 
breaking of my marriage vows.” 

“Which are already broken in the spirit,” he retorted boldly. 
“Do you keep them any the better for bearing one man’s name 
when you yourself belong to another? My darling, throw 
aside these scruples. Trust to me. Leave it to me. You shall 
not repent it, I swear. There will be a wrench, but only for a 
moment. We will go abroad, see no one, hear nothing, forget 
entirely that the world contains another human being beside 
ourselves. I will make up to you for everything you lose, and in 
a few months you shall be my cherished wife, your welfare and 
pleasure the end and aim of my life.” 

“And your position—your property—your career—Parlia- 
ment?” she faltered. “You could not give them up.” 

“T would give up Heaven itself for you,” he answered passion- 
ately. 

“T could not bear to injure you,” she protested. 

“You can only injure me by giving me up. You are my 
good angel, my better self. You and you alone can call forth 
all that is best in me. Without you I sink back to a mere 
selfish idler. With you I become another and a better man. 
Have pity on me, Esme, if you have none on yourself. Do 
not sacrifice me, I entreat, toa mere fetish, a creation of your 
fancy.” 

She pushed herself away from him. “Why do you tempt 
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me like this?” she murmured distractedly. “I am not myself. 
You take advantage of my weakness. “Oh, what am I to 
say?” 

She was yielding. He played a bold stroke. 

“T will not try to bias you,” he said, stepping back and folding 
hisarms. “It shall be as you will. I offer you myself to take 
or leave. Tell me to stay, and I will be your faithful husband 
and lover until death, so help me God! Tell me to go, and I 
leave you for ever, only it must be all or nothing. If you send 
me away now, you send me for ever to my ruin.” 

A long pause. Once, twice she tried to speak. 

“TI cannot say it,” she moaned. “My God! I cannot. I 
know what I ought to do. I want to do it, I cannot. I am so 
horribly weak, so lonely. I long so for peace—and happiness. I 
cannot let you go. It would be death. Oh, I am in your 
power. I cannot fight against you!” She lifted her streaming 
eyes imploringly to his face, her voice was broken with sobs. 
“ Be strong for us both. If you love me as you say you do, help 
me to do right. Don’t lead me into wrong-doing. For it would 
be wrong. And out of wrong no good can come. I know that 
too well. Every word you said about my marriage was true, 
more shame to me. I was wrong to marry, still two wrongs 
never made a right. Don’t ask me to do it. You are a man, 
strong, noble, generous. Don’t drag me down. Give me the 
happiness of knowing that I have done you good, not harm— 
been a blessing, not a curse to you. You have a future before 
you. For my sake make something of your life. Let it be my 
pride to feel that I have loved a man worthy of respect, stronger, 
better, nobler than myself, and you will give me the only 
happiness still possible to me; you have taken all the sting and 
bitterness away, and made my love my glory, not my shame.” 

Adrian held up his hand. “You shall have your way,” he 
said between his teeth. “No—no—don’t speak—don’t come 
near me,” as she moved. “I am going now at once—while I 
can.” 

The door closed behind him. She lifted her head and saw she 
was alone. She had conquered. With an exceeding bitter cry 
she tottered forward and dropped huddled up to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


IT was dusk when Adrian Lisle, at a pace literally suggestive of 
flight from the powers of darkness, set off on his homeward way 
Once he stopped short. Was his resolution faltering already? 
Was he a child or a fool to change his mind with every half- 
hour? He set his teeth, gripped his stick, and tramped on 
resolutely down the road, in at a side gate of the park, across a 
hundred yards of grass, and so into the long narrow plantation 
leading straight to the house. Here, under the trees it was 
pitch dark. Once he stumbled and nearly fell over the root of a 
tree. A second time his foot struck against something in his 
path, not a stump or projecting root this time, but a heavy 
yielding lump. Looking down he saw something dark in front 
of him. What was it? A sack, a beast, a tipsy man? He 
stooped, put out his hand, and felt something warm and sticky. 
He struck a match, knelt down, and by the flickering light made 
-out the outlines of a man lying on his face, in a pool of blood. 
With a sickening presentiment of horror he moved the body 
so as to get a sight of the face. Just as he had expected. It 
was Arnold Blunt. Captain Dixon had kept his word after all 
Arnold Blunt lay dead before him. Yet no—not dead, for the 
body was still warm, the heart still beating, and as he touched 
him a low moan escaped the stricken man’s lips. He lived—most 
assuredly he still lived, although, looking at the gaping wound 
in his head, it was doubtful how long he would survive the 
exposure and loss of blood. 

Adrian scrambled to his feet. “He must get out of this at 
once,” he muttered, “old Dixon has done his work pretty well. 
Another hour or two of lying here would certainly have finished 
him off. Lucky that I happened to pass this way, for no one 
else would be likely to find him.” 

Was it lucky though? Lucky perhaps for Arnold himself, 
but for others? The thought arrested his footsteps; his shout 
for help died away unuttered on his lips. Where would have 
been the harm if Arnold 4ad-been suffered to slip quietly out of 
a world to which most assuredly he had been neither of use nor 
ornament? Why therefore interfere? Why attempt to frustrate 
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the designs of Providence? Why shut the door of freedom thus 
miraculously opened to himself and the woman he loved? For 
this was what it amounted to. Arnold’s death gave his wife 
peace, freedom, delivery from a bondage worse than death. To 
himself it meant the realisation of his wildest dreams. No more 
conflict between love and duty, no scruples, no sacrifice, no 
disgrace; just a future of absolute, blissful serenity. Why 
hesitate ? What was it after all? Just one life against another ? 
On the one hand that of a contemptible, weak, selfish creature 
he despised too thoroughly even to hate, on the other, that of the 
women he worshipped so madly—for was she not killing herself 
by inches by thus sacrificing herself, her youth, her strength, her 
happiness to the fetish she called her conscience. Why hesi- 
tate ? 

To pretend to any scruples on Arnold’s account was absurd ; 
nothing would have pleased him better than to meet the man 
in open fight and kill him. And what he had to do now was so 
simple, such child’s play. No danger, no risk of detection, 
nothing even to detect. What was it? Just to walk on, hold 
his tongue, shut his eyes to the helpless figure, the staring eyes, 
the ashen face, the life-blood slowly oozing from that awful gash. 
She need never know. Her tender heart, her over-scrupulous 
conscience need never be troubled by any questions. 

Such a little thing to do as it was. Just to raise up a shame- 
ful secret between himself and his wife prohibiting from 
the outset that perfect confidence which is the one essential 
to domestic happiness. Just to break the solemn oath he had 
sworn to himself not half-an-hour ago, that henceforth in all 
things he would make her standard his rule of life, and so order 
his life as to justify the unselfish love he had inspired. What 
had she asked of him? That her love might be a blessing, not 
a curse—that it might raise,not lower him—might help him 
to do his duty, and live his life as it should be lived—and he 
proposed to inaugurate this new life by an act of murder. For 
murder it was. He could have killed the man in fair fight and 
thanked God to have been the means of ridding the world of 
him, but to deliberately leave him to die! 

As he stood irresolute a sound of footsteps struck his ear. 
Some one, a workman, a groom, a gardener, was going down to 
the village, not through the wood which was rarely entered, but 
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by the carriage drive which ran about thirty yards away parallel 
to it. Help wasat hand if he cared to summon it. The foot- 
steps grew more distinct. The man was coming near. He was 
passing. Could he—dared he—hold his tongue? Just for 
another moment. The man was passing. Another moment, 
and he would have gained his heart’s desire and taken the blood 
of a fellow-creature on his hands! Could he do it? No—no! 
He stepped forward. 

“T hope to God you'll die,” he said, grimly apostrophising the 
fallen man, “but I’ll save you if I can.” 

And then he shouted. 

Mr. Lisle was a man of his word. Having made his choice, 
he didn’t try to cheat his conscience and shuffle out of it by any 
deliberate delay or neglect of proper precautions. No time was 
lost in getting the sufferer up to the Court, installing him ina 
bedroom, sending for a doctor and applying such simple reme- 
dies as his housekeeper could suggest. Dr. Evans, indeed, when 
he did arrive, was loud in praise of the promptitude and fore- 

_thought the former had displayed in his care for the invalid. 

“If Blunt recovers,” he said, “ which, mind you, I don’t say 
for a moment he will do, for he’s about as badly knocked about 
as any man could be to be still alive—however, if he should get 
over it, it’s to you, Mr. Lisle, and no one else, that he'll owe his 
life. By the way, does Mrs. Blunt know ?” 

No. Mrs. Blunt did not know, and in Mr. Lisle’s opinion it 
was just as well she should not—for the present at all events. 

“Let her have her night’s rest in peace,” he said, “ she can do 
nothing for him, and by the morning you will be able to judge 
how things are likely to go with him.” 

Dr. Evans looked serious. 

“Twelve hours won’t make much difference in his condition,” 
he said gravely, “and in so serious a case as this I don’t feel 
justified in leaving her in ignorance one moment longer than is 
necessary.” 

“ But she can do nothing for him,” urged Adrian. “She’s look- 
ing wretchedly ill. I saw her myself to-day. It would kill her 
to attempt to nurse him.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” corrected the other. “My dear sir, you don’t 
realise what these delicate women are capable of, especially when 
they happen to show the breeding Mrs. Blunt does. For all her 
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fragile appearance she’s got the pluck and endurance of ten men, 
and there’s no earthly reason why she shouldn’t look after her 
husband. Do her good most probably. Give her something else 
to think about except the poor child she’s breaking her heart 
over. I'll go down and break it to her now. She needn't 
disturb herself to-night unless she likes, but depend upon it, 
she'll be here as quickly as my horses can bring her.” 

And there, sure enough, half-an-hour later, she was. Neither 
then nor subsequently did Mr. Lisle see her. On her arrival he 
retired to his own quarters, leaving his housekeeper in attend- 
ance in the sick room. He also carefully timed his visits there 
later on to fit in with those intervals of repose on which Dr. 
Evans insisted as indispensable both for the sake of patient and 
nurse. He heard enough, nevertheless, of her patience, her 
composure, her self-reliance, her unceasing devotion to the sick 
man to know that, from whatever source she gained her strength, 
it was sufficient for the burden put upon it. 

“A woman in a thousand,” declared Dr. Evans, when after 
days of suspense the verdict was pronounced that Arnold would 
live. “Her devotion to that husband of hers has been some- 
thing astounding. Because, you know, without wishing to say 
one word in disparagement of Blunt, he’s not fit to be named 
in the same day with his wife. Indeed, 1 always thought them 
rather an ill-assorted couple, which only shows how one may be 
mistaken. I was never more glad in my life to be the bearer 
of good news than I was this morning to that poor little 
woman.” 

“How did she take it?” asked Adrian, who himself had 
taken it with an unmoved face. He expected nothing else. He 
never had deluded himself into the belief that the sacrifice once 
made would not be accepted. It is only in story-books that a 
man reaps the reward of performing a disagreeable duty by the 
convenient removal of that duty. He knew that well enough. 
In real life the accomplishment of one task, however hard, is 
merely the prelude to the setting of another and a harder one. 
There is no royal road to salvation. And climbing is hard 
work, especially to a man who all through life has been accus- 
tomed to saunter down a gentle easy slope. Mr. Lisle knew 
what was before him, when before Arnold’s body he deliberately 
began to climb. He didn’t pretend to like the exertion, but he 
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was prepared for it, and he didn’t flatter himself that any 
exception would be made in his favour, or that one single stone 
would be removed from his path, one single rough place made 
smooth. And so he listened to Dr. Evans’ jubilant confidences 
with an impassive and slightly-bored air which drew from his 
companion the mental observation that if he hadn’t known 
from personal experience what a thorough friend in need Lisle 
had proved himself to be, he should have set him down as a 
thoroughly hard, cold-blooded, supercilious beast. 

“How did she take it?” he repeated cheerfully. “Just 
turned as white as a sheet. I thought she’d have fainted, but she 
didn’t, only sat down and said nothing. Seemed stunned. 
Couldn’t realize it, you know. I’ve sent her to her room and 
she’d better have a sleeping draught later on. Now that the 
strain is pretty well over, will be the time to guard against a 
break-down. Luckily she’s the most docile patient I ever had 
to do with.” 

Deluded man! If he could only have seen his docile patient 
at that moment, as she paced up and down her room in a frenzy 
of abasement and misery. 


“ Make me glad,” she was praying. “My God, make me glad! 
Change this wicked, false heart of mine. Oh, was there ever 
any woman so lost, so degraded as I am? I wanted him to die, 
I hoped he might die. I wonder I didn’t kill him as he lay 
there, murderess that I was. Teach me to copy Adrian’s 
example. He has been strong. He has conquered his madness. 
Enable me to do the same. Teach me, my God, how to make 


” 
. 


amends for the past, and do my duty by Arnold. 

Prayers after all are usually answered as they deserve to be. 
These petitions were, apparently, for Mrs. Blunt continued to 
tend her husband during his long and tedious convalescence 
with a solicitude beyond all praise. To both of them it was a 
trying time, for Arnold made the worst of patients, rash, careless 
of his doctor’s orders, yet exaggeratedly nervous at the least 
sign of a relapse. With the frequent changes of mood, the 
alternate fits of recklessness and depression, the petulance, the 
weariness, the insisting on doing too much, the reluctance to do 
anything at all, all the ups and downs in fact which mark conva- 
lescence, Esme bore with exemplary patience. She bore the 
brunt of them too alone. Old Mr. Blunt came down to_the 
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Court, but he bored and irritated his son so much by improving 
the occasion, and preaching homilies against extravagance, that 
all were thankful when he was gone. Coloneland Mrs, Langley 
limited their sympathy to a cheque for five-and-twenty pounds 
to help defray the cost of the illness and a weekly letter of 
consolation and advice. Cecily Denison, notwithstanding her 
honest affection, was just then too much absorbed in her lover 
to be of much use to the outside world, and besides would never 
have been tolerated by Arnold, with whom at no time was she 
a favourite. 

As for Mr. Lisle, no sooner had the sick man been pronounced 
out of danger, than he betook himself to London to look after 
the interests of his constituents. For Mr. Lisle had retained 
unmolested possession of his seat. Not that the scandal had 
ever died a natural death. On the contrary, it seemed to be 
thriving merrily, when, to the chagrin of those opponents who 
were making such excellent political capital out of it, it 
effectually received a quietus by Clara Dixon’s marriage to her 
original suitor Joe Westerton. How the two came together, 
how the gentleman was induced to renew his courtship, how the 
lady managed to overcome her former repugnance, and to con- 
vince him of the cruel and unfounded nature of the accusations 
brought against her, no one ever knew. Perhaps he was moved 
in the first instance by pity for a woman, left helpless to fight 
the world alone, for Clara, since her grandfather had developed 
the homicidal tendencies which necessitated his removal to a 
lunatic asylum, had been without a friend in the world. Perhaps 
she simply told him the truth, which perhaps he had the good 
sense to believe. If so, both were wise in abstaining from an 
explanation, which no single inhabitant of Wilburn would have 
been likely to believe. At all events marry her he did, and 
promptly made it plain that whoever spoke against his wife 
would have to reckon with him. Behind his back, he might be 
and indeed was universally called a deluded old fool for his 
pains. No one, however—such is the power of him who holds 
the purse strings—ever hinted as much to his face. Neither did 
any member of that Radical party, of which he was so staunch 
a supporter, henceforth ever venture to breathe so much as a 
word against the wife of the man, who, it was expected, would 
defray nine-tenths of the expenses of the Radical candidate at 
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the next election, if he didn’t stand himself. For the rest Clara 
Westerton developed into a very different woman from what 
Clara Dixon had been as a girl. Her misfortunes had exercised 
a most chastening and salutary effect on her. She eagerly 
threw herself into all her husband’s schemes for social advance- 
ment, she also proved a devoted mother to a numerous and 
promising troop of boys and girls, and, so far as anyone is 
aware, neither husband nor wife have ever had the slightest 
cause to regret their marriage. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“ARE you there, Esme?” She was sitting in the dusk by the 
armchair, in which Arnold, after an afternoon of incessant fault- 
finding at his food, his clothes, his cushions, the want of air, the 
horrible draught, varied by intervals of exaggerated penitence, 
had, finally, to the relief of his harassed wife, fallen into an 
uneasy doze. 

* “ Are you there ?” he repeated. 


“Yes, Arnold. Do you want me?” came the prompt gentle 
answer. 


“Of course you are,” he added with a sigh. “I might have 
known you would be there, always patient, always thoughtful, 
always at hand when you're wanted. No, you can’t do any- 
thing for me. Sit down. I only want to talk to you.” His 
fingers closed tightly over her hand. “Do you know you've 
been awfully good to me?” he went on in the weak voice which 
contrasted so oddly with his wasted but still powerful frame. 
“Don’t think I haven’t appreciated it, for I have. I’m not the 
ungrateful beast I often seem. Not one woman in ten thousand 
I know would do all you’ve done.” 

“No, Arnold, no. Don’t think that,” she protested. 

“Let him die, and a good riddance to him,’ is what I’d have 
said in your place.” He was working himself up into one of 
those fits of excitement so injurious to him. “But you’ve 
waited on me hand and foot, putting up with my cursed temper, 
making a slave of yourself without getting so much as a ‘thank 
you’ in return. Why do you do it, I wonder? It must be 
because you're a saint, for God knows, you’ve no great cause to 
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want to keep me. I’ve spent your moncy, spoiled your life, and 
been nothing but a trouble and a nuisance to you.” 

“No, no,” she protested again. “ Never that—never that for 
me one moment. Believe me, I have never harboured one 
single unkind feeling towards you in my heart.” 

“But you might have,” he retorted gloomily, “for more 
reasons than just for the loss of the money. I’ve been thinking 
a lot since I’ve been here, Esme, and I can see now how I’ve 
failed towards you. I didn’t mean it, but, somehow or other, I 
seem to have let you drift away from me, entirely by my fault.” 

“No, Arnold,” she interrupted eagerly. “Indeed, if any one 
has been in fault it is I. At the beginning you did love me 
truly and honestly. But I was absorbed in the child. I see 
that now. I was cold and indifferent. I made no return for 
your affection. I never exerted myself to be a companion and 
helpmeet to you.” 

“Indeed, you’ve been the best, the most loyal, uncomplaining 
wife any man ever had,” he declared. “It was I who let myself 
be led away by a lot of silly women who played upon my 
vanity, and made a fool of me. I neglected you, Esme. I see 
it now, and I’m heartily sorry for it. If I had my time over 
again, you shouldn’t have such cause to complain of me. Not 
that I ever really forgot you for a moment. In my heart of 
hearts I always knew you were the only woman I ever really 
cared for, but I did play the fool. I acknowledge it—not mean- 
ing any harm though. But you don’t know what some of these 
women are. However, I don’t want to excuse myself; one 
ought to be able to resist temptation, only somehow one can’t, 
at least, hardly anyone does. Besides, you never seemed to 
care—in short e 

“TI know, I know,” she murmured soothingly. “I quite 
understand. If I had been more to you, it would have made 
things easier for you. Let us say no more about it.” 

“ Ah! but there’s something I must tell you.” His face was 
flushed, his eyes bright, and his manner painfully excited. 
“ About the Dixons I mean. You thought his attack, of course, 
the act of a madman, and so it was ; but he knew what he was 
about all the same. He swore he’d kill me, and he did his best, 
because e 

She laid her fingers on his lips. “ Not another word,” she in- 
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sisted softly. He couldn’t see her face, but there were tears in her 
voice. “You are only making yourself ill, and it is not neces- 
sary. I know. I have known all about it from the beginning of 
your illness. If I have anything to forgive, believe me I forgive 
freely, fully, as I hope you will forgive my shortcomings. If 
you have been foolish, you have suffered cruelly for it. I too 
have been wrong, and have been punished. Let bygones be 
. bygones, and we will start afresh.” 

“ Just what I long to do, only I didn’t feel justified in asking 
so much of you,” said poor Arnold. In the fulness of his re- 
pentance tears were running down his cheeks. “ We'll start 
afresh, no more each going our own ways, but keeping together, 
always together. I’m not strong by myself, I know. Alone, 
I am bound to get into mischief, but I shall be all right if you 
are with me to help me, and keep me straight. And you will 
help me?” 

So her hardest task was yet to come? The future would 
demand far more of her than the past had done. For merely 
wifely duty? What was that? A trifle,a nothing, a flea-bite 
compared with the tender affection he now seemed disposed to 


exact; and which, if she meant to play her part loyally, she 
must give him as his right. 

“We will help one another,’ 
Arnold! If you only knew, you make me feel ashamed. I 
promise I will do my best. I will never fail you—God helping 
me!” 


’ 


she murmured brokenly. “Oh, 


A smile stole over his face. He drew her face down to his 
and kissed her, a caress which, after a hardly perceptible pause, 
was returned. “God bless you, Esme!” he whispered con- 
tentedly. “I shall get well quickly now—I’ve something left to 
live for.” 

And then with a satisfied smile he fell asleep. 


“Mrs. Denison? Howdo you do? This is, indeed, an un- 
expected pleasure. When did you get home?” The speaker 
was Mr. Lisle, who, bored and listless, was fighting his way 
through the crush at a big political reception he had felt it his 
duty to attend, when suddenly, to his manifest gratification, he 
ran up against Cicely, now a smart young matron of several 
years’ standing. 
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“ We only landed last week,” answered the latter, who looked 
in radiant health and spirits. 

“ And John?” 

“John is flourishing. I left him at Abbottsleigh. Wild horses 
wouldn’t drag him away again from his beloved pigs and cows.” 

“ But you had a pleasant trip, I hope ?” 

“ Delightful! ” was the enthusiastic rejoinder. “We saw and 
did a heap, and what in itself was well worth the voyage to New 
Zealand, sea-sickness and all, we spent a week with the Blunts.” 

“And—you found them well, I hope?” Mr. Lisle’s voice 
never varied in its tone of polite enquiry. 

“ Quite flourishing on the whole.” Cicely’s expressive face 
had grown rather grave, and she spoke deliberately. “The life, 
I am sure, suits them both as well, if not better, than any other 
would do. He seems perfectly happy. He has just enough 
work to give him occupation without being a worry or a tie to 
him. Then he farms a lot, loafs a lot, fusses rather over his 
food— he is getting so fat—gets as much society as he can, flirts 
away in a perfectly mild and proper way, for he’s devoted to 
Esme—and is the life and soul of the set who are always want- 
ing to be sociable and get up things. Oh!” with an impatient 
shrug of her shoulders, “you know what he is—very popular, 
quite harmless, and hopelessly commonplace.” 

“And Mrs. Blunt ?” asked Adrian, forbearing from any com- 
ment on a description, which he knew was probably coloured by 
prejudice. 

Cicely sighed. “I can’t say there’s anything amiss with her,” 
she declared in a dissatisfied voice. “She’s well enough, looks 
better indeed than I ever saw her do before, which shows that 
the climate agrees with her. Then the boy is an enormous 
source of gratification to her—such a dear little chap, and as 
strong as alion. In his way, too, Mr. Blunt is very fond of her 
and as good to her as he knows how to be. She declares she’s 
happy, and she looks and seems contented enough, but, oh, it is 
such a pity. Well,” breaking off abruptly, “I suppose I mustn’t 
say too much, as I know you were chiefly responsible for pitch- 
forking Mr. Arnold into that berth, and of course it’s been a 
tremendous help to them, and just what they wanted. Still, 
to see Esme wasted there stuck down in that out-of-the-way 
hole, amongst a lot of trumpery little nobodies, who haven’t even 
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the wit to see her superiority and understand that she’s miles and 
miles too good for them and the twopenny-ha’penny society they 
think so much of. Oh! it drove me wild. I couldn’t bear to 
see her thrown away amongst all those people who could neither 
appreciate nor understand her. You'll tell me I’m unreasonable, 
I know,” with a vexed laugh, “and so I am, perhaps, but I can’t 
help it.” 

He told her nothing of the sort. On the contrary, he didn’t 
speak at all for some time, but stood staring in front of him, 
abstractedly stroking the moustache, which these last few years 
had grown so grey. 

“We talked a lot about you,” Cicely continued. She was as 
fond as ever of the sound of her own voice. “I told them all 
about your triumphs,and what a personage you had become. They 
were tremendously interested, I assure you. Esme bade me tell 
you that she reads every word of your speeches with the utmost 
attention. She’s no end of a politician, you know, devours the 
papers and asks all sorts of questions. Really, she knows a heap 
more at the other end of the world of what is going on here, 
than an ignoramus like myself does on the spot.” 

“There is no chance, I suppose, of their returning to Eng- 
land?” he asked. 

“Not at present. Their idea is to live quietly, and to put by 
money, which they are doing now steadily. Then, in ten 
years’ time or so when the boy is ready for a public school, they 
will come home and settle near Torrington, and in time go back 
to the Manor, which with care they ought to be able to do. Why 
don’t you combine business with pleasure, and take a trip out 
there, look them up, gather information on the spot and come 
back a walking encyclopedia on every colonial question ?” 

He smiled. “ Not just at present, “I think,” he said. “Some 
day, perhaps—later, but not yet.” 

“Of course—you must be too busy now. Ah, Mrs. Langley, 
how do you do? Wehave just been talking about Esme. John 
and I only came back last week from our New Zealand trip.” 

** And you saw dear Esme?” Mrs. Langley, stout and grey, 
but as polite and polished as ever, smiled her sweetest smile. 
“ How did you think her looking? Quite herself, I hope. Dear 
child! She seems so happy. It is sucha delight to us to get 
her letters, so full of praise of the splendid climate and their 
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pleasant neighbours, the peaceful life too—quite idyllic it sounds. 
And it is all thanks to you, Mr. Lisle,” turning to that gentleman, 
“we owe you quite a debt of gratitude for procuring for my son- 
in-law a post which so thoroughly suits him.” 

Whereupon Mr. Lisle, with a hasty and unintelligible dis- 
claimer, made his escape. 

“Poor, dear man!” murmured Mrs. Langley. “Such a pity 
it is he doesn’t marry. With all that money and that splendid 
position, he really wants a wife. A public man ought to enter- 
tain, which as a bachelor he can’t do. And with his talents, his 
money, his name, he might pick and choose anywhere. Especi- 
ally now that he has steadied down so admirably, as I was 
always confident he would do. And he has such a future before 
him. I heard only yesterday, that when his party come in, as 
they are certain to do before long, he can rely on being given 
some office. Really,” she concluded reflectively, “I don’t know 
any man in London with such prospects as he has.” 

And as he walked home, “I suppose it’s all right,” this 
enviable individual was reflecting. “A woman manages to 
extract an amount of comfort out of self-sacrifice, which a man 
doesn’t happen to be able to do. And then there’s the boy. 
That’s something I never could have given her. And health is 
half the battle. Oh, yes,’ with an impatient sigh, “I suppose 
I did the right thing and if I could feel sure all was well with 
her I shouldn’t regret it—but the time hasn’t come for a trip to 
New Zealand—not yet. Luckily ”—another sigh, “the years go 
quickly, and such a life as I lead doesn’t give one much time or 
opportunity to think of anything but the day’s work.” 

He had reached home by this time and letting himself in with 
his latch-key went straight to his den, and sat down at a big 
writing-table, on which lay a pile of letters and papers, which 
for the next few hours claimed his whole attention. 

Every lot, after all, possesses its compensations. Even if he 
have the inclination, a man who has thrown himself heart and 
soul into public life, and has become known as one of the rising 
men of his day, doesn’t often find the leisure to sit down and 
indulge in sentimental yearnings. 


THE END. 





The Art of Swearing. 


‘* Procul, O procul este, profani ! ”—VIRGIL. 


LONGINUS has commended timely oaths as not only a useful 
but sublime figure of speech, and the old Scotch lady who 
owned that “our Jemmy swears awfu’,” added, on reflection, 
“but to be sure it’s a great offset to conversation.” Whether 
these or other apologists show reason enough for profanity, it 
is certain that it continues to retain a very firm hold on our 
vigorous English tongue. According to Calverley, “ Sikes, 
housebreaker of Houndsditch, habitually swore,” and there be 
those that are still of the same persuasion. Many of us have 
voluble friends and acquaintances, and some, perhaps most of 
these, “weave a glittering streak of profanity through their 
garrulous fabric ” that is refreshing to a spirit weary of dull verbal 
neutrality. The imprecation, as a pastime, the missing word, a 
refuge in time of need, a fire-side companion, an inexpensive 
luxury, a mental safety-valve, a pretty piece of Paganism, is 
immortal, and goes on its way defiant and undisturbed. 

This is matter for surprise in an age devoted to complacent 
crusades against human weaknesses. Why are not the Pro- 
fessors of Strong Language driven by repeated persecution into 
temperance of speech, as the drinkers of “stimulants” are into 
“ winterine,” and other delightful fluids resembling cherry tooth- 
paste with hot water poured upon it? As it is, the long reign 
of imprecation seems likely to last for ever. 

There is always a sufficient stock of oaths, though “the indi- 
vidual,” to quote the Laureate, “withers”; for swearing, like 
hosiery and philanthropy, is swayed by fashion ; certain forms 
become obsolete, whilst the fundamental ideas remain the same, 
and “a good mouth-filling oath” is as popular in the England 
of Sir Augustus Harris as it was in the Athens of Pericles. 

The study of oaths affords some interesting problems even to 
one who can make only a cursory survey of this wide-spread 
and vigorous habit. Why is it that such calm and such satis- 
faction succeeds an especially pungent execration? Why do 
some callings, and even some games, make such a “ blastophone” 
of aman? Why do all the oaths of one age, with the excep- 
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tion of a very few fixed favourites, lose their point and aroma 
for the next? Damns have their day: “the best terms,’ as Bob 
Acres, that first-rate authority, remarks, “will grow obsolete.” 
For one crowded year of glorious life, they fly, like Ennius in 
his epitaph, “lively o’er the lips of men,” and then fade away 
into the limbo of forgotten things, as ephemeral as the music- 
hall ditty, and as secure for a time with the public. 

The word “swear” was apparently colourless in meaning at 
one time; etymologists assure us that to swear was but “to 
buzz,” or “to talk,” quoting from Othello: 


‘* She swore, i’ faith, twas strange, ’twas pitiful.” 


Though this seems to prove but little, as ladies in Shakespeare 
were not free from this taint. Hotspur says, for instance : 


‘* Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art.” 


To answer is also said to mean “ to swear against” ; are there 
then some who, if offenders, are better etymologists than they 
know? 

The various kinds of swearing may be divided roughly into 
three classes—(1) asseveration, (2) denunciation, (3) interjection. 

The asseverative class is usually not “swearing” in’ the 


general acceptation of the word, that is, not profanity. It is 
commonly represented by the process of swearing in before a 
_ court of law ; it is a showy form of imprecation, but not used in 
private life; often the speaker employs some visible object, 
such as the Bible, in order to clench his statement with due 
solemnity. One of the earliest things on or by which oaths were 
made, was doubtless the sword: it was specially prominent at 
the time of the Crusades, when it bore a cross, but the usage 
goes back far earlier. The Scythians had the same custom, and 
with all primitive races might was right, and the sword, or 
weapon of destruction, the chief helper and punisher, and, there- 
fore, the natural thing by which oaths were made. We find 
“Swear by my sword” in Shakespeare (Hamlet, i. 5 ; Winter's 
Tale, ii. 3); and, to give a modern instance, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling speaks, in the “ Barrack Room Ballads,” of “the oath of 
the Brother in Blood . . . on the hilt and haft of the Khyber 
knife.” 

This class of asseveration invokes in its formulas perdition on 
the swearer if he fail to keep his bond. The Old Testament 
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will suggest many instances of this sort, and the Greeks and 
Romans called down awful penalties on their heads; Aristo- 
phanes has frequently comic exaggerations of this character ; 
in The Knights, Cleon and the Sausage-seller open a wordy 
war with such asseverations ; the former wishes that, if he fail to 
do all that is best for Demus, he may perish and pine, have his 
carcase dried and curried, and his hide made into leather straps 
for harness ; the Sausage-seller retorts by the prayer that, if he 
does not dote on Demus tenderly, he may be stewed in a dish, 
sliced, minced and hashed, and the pieces left by the cook 
dragged out to the grave with his own flesh-hook. 

But our modern linguistic artists despise circumlocution ; 
they have no time or patience to employ a form so indirect, so 
that, except in a few phrases, such as “ Blow me tight if I do,” 
“S’welp me Bob,” these conditional formulas are not much 
employed. 

Of the second or denunciatory class the Commination service of 
the Prayer Book is an example, and the awful eloquence which 
Lear pours out on the heads of his ungrateful daughters. Nothing 
again can be more sweeping and complete than the severe 
digest of curses by Ernulphus, which Uncle Toby so disliked in 
“Tristram Shandy”; another instance is the denunciation of 
the unknown thief by the Abbot of Rheims in the “Ingoldsby 
Legends,” which fell with such force on the jackdaw as to 
reduce him to a mere shadow of his former self. 

But we must leave this class to deal with the third—the inter- 
jectional—into which it merges; here we enter on profanity 
proper, with which this paper, as this is the most popular form 
of swearing, chiefly deals. Here, either in form of ejaculation or 
epithet, are the most striking and brilliant varieties ; a copious 
glossary would be needed to record a tithe of the phrases of 
this most universal habit. Dealing, then, chiefly with this class, 
we now proceed to give a roughly historic record of oaths, going 
in one case to the root of the matter in its beginning and 
derivation. 

In Greece and Rome, though one of the obdzter dicta of the 
wise men was “Do not swear,” the custom was common in 
every-day life. Everybody swore in Greece, and everybody in 
Rome, except the flamen Dialis and the Vestal Virgins, who 
were not allowed to indulge in that privilege on any occasion. 
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Legislation did not, as in England, attempt to taboo profanity 
altogether, but Draco, Solon, and other law-givers restricted the 
people to three deities for the purpose of obtestation, and even 
this mild attempt to control them seems to have failed as abso- 
lutely as the current English law. 

The chief difference between these times and ours was that 
both sexes swore, for ladies in modern England, with the bril- 
liant exception of “ Dodo,” do not do so. Consequently custom 
ordained curious special restrictions; women never swore by 
Hercules, and men never by Castor. Juno and Venus were 
mostly reserved to the use of the fair sex, and, if invoked by a 
man, indicated effeminacy. 

The Greeks seem to have had a nicer sense of what was 
proper for each special occasion than the modern performer. 
We may be sure that the caution of Swift (“Polite Conversa- 
tion”) that “the same oath or curse cannot, consistently with true 
politeness, be repeated above nine times in the same company 
with the same person,” would not have been necessary to this 
artistic and brilliantly gifted people. They had a whole circle 
of gods and employed all their names at the proper times: thus 
Menelaus bids Antilochus swear by Poseidon, the equestrian 
god, when horses are in question, and Aristophanes shows a 
remarkable fertility of resource and invention, only paralleled by 
the efforts of the ingenious Bob Acres; his oaths always fit the 
occasion, and often contain special personal hits. 

In the public speeches of the orators oaths to emphasize state- 
ments are very common; Demosthenes at the beginning of his 
speech on the Crown seems determined that his oath shall not 
miss fire, swearing as he does, not by a single deity, but by all 
the gods and goddesses ! 

The desire to swear and yet not run the danger of mentioning 
a heavenly name is curiously exemplified in Greece. Aristo- 
phanes and Plato both have the oath pa rov (“ By the 7 
with the name of the deity suppressed, and the swearing by the 
goose or dog, which Socrates practised, was doubtless a substi- 
tute for more offensive expletives. 

Herodotus mentions perhaps one of the earliest instances of 
swearing on record—among the Abarantians, who were primi- 
tive enough to have no separate names; “these people,” he-says, 
“utter curses against the Sun, when his heat is excessive, and, 
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moreover, revile him with all manner of foul terms, because he 
oppresses them with his burning heat, both themselves and the 
land.” (Bk. iv.184.) Such an occasion for blasphemy would be 
only too gladly welcomed by many who live in England.* 

It is interesting to note that among the Romans a special 
class held the pre-eminence in the matter of swearing ; for from 
a passage of Petronius it appears that weavers (¢ertoves) were as 
proverbially strong in their vocabulary as troopers or bargees in 
modern times. 

Medizval blasphemy stands recorded in a curious place—the 
proper names of the day ! 

In the Battle Abbey deeds appear a “John God-me-fetch,” 
and the surnames “Blood,” “Death,” “God-salve,” “ Godsall,” 
“Pardew,” “ Pardoe” (forms of “par dieu”), * Godbeer ” (“God 
be here”), are referred to the same source. 

Later, a glance at the “ Canterbury Tales ” will show the enor- 
mous prevalence of oaths at that time, and many writers declare 
that this was the peculiar vice of the Anglo-Normans, who 
used the most violent imprecations (as they nowadays appear to 
us) with the same facility and want of ceremony with which the 
German lady raps out her “ Ach! Gott.” 

There is much in Shakespeare on the subject of oaths ; he 
reflects that “there are liars and swearers enow to beat the 
honest men, and hang them up,” and that “it is not the many 
oaths that make the truth.” Brutus will have no swearing a 
compact among his conspirators, for swearing is for “ priests and 
cowards and men cautelous.” From Henry /V. it appears that 
there were correct and vulgar oaths in these times: Hotspur 
say's :-— 

‘‘ Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 
A good mouth-filling oath ; and leave ‘in sooth,’ 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 
To velvet-guards and Sunday citizens.” 


Hamlet swears “by Saint Patrick,” “by our Lady and the 
Rood”; Richard III. “by Saint Paul,” and “by my George,” 
meaning the figure of Saint George on the badge of the Knights 
of the Garter; “i? fecks” and “God's sonties,” are both puzzles 
to the ingenious reader ; “’slid” (God’s eyelid) is hardly recog- 
nisable in its present shrunken proportions. “Zounds!” is 
“God’s wounds.” And “Snails” has deceived a lexicographer. 


* Not written in 1895. 
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Richardson in his “ Dictionary” gives the following quotation for 
“ Snail” from Beaumont and Fletcher : 


‘“‘Oh! Master Pompey! How is ’t, man?” 
Clown. ‘‘’Snails, I’m almost starved with love and cold, and one thing or other.” 


It is really of course “’Snails,” z.2.,God’s nails. 

The oaths in diminutives such as “odds lifelings,” and “ by’r 
lakin’” (“by our ladykin”), are noticeable. The Merry Wives 
of Windsor is very full in its swearing vocabulary. Here Mrs. 
Page swears “ by the Dickens ”—a form of expression still cur- 
rent without the preposition, and possibly a perverted version of 
Old Nick, who is good for many disguises. Shallow and Page 
swear by “cock and pie” (which may be an ale-house sign); 
Parson Evans “ by ’od’s plessed will,” and “ by the devil and his 
dam,” Nym, “ by the welkin and her star.” 

An oath like “God’s sonties” mentioned above suggests the 
question—why is it in its present corrupted and meaningless 
form? It may have meant “God's innocencies,” but nobody can 
be certain about the matter. The reason for these odd forms, 
disguised past recognition, which appear also in other languages, 
is not far to seek. Sacred names and attributes, by means of 
these distortions, are so disguised, that the speaker and the 
hearer do not imagine that there is any profanity. Thus the 
speaker gets rid of the idea that he is using sacred names in 
vain, and manages, as it were, to sup with the Devil with a long 
spoon. To give a foreign instance, the German “ Potz” in 
“ potz-tausend,”. “ potz-vetten,” is a corrupted form of “Gott.” 
The same feeling is responsible for many mild paraphrases, such 
as the French “ foi de petit bonhomme.” 

Shakespearian oaths generally have acquired a certain sense 
of solemnity—a glamour of antiquity, which mellowing time 
has not yet shed upon our own efforts. Modern blasphemy is 
much less artistic and picturesque, and much more limited in 
range of expression. Such impressive oaths as that of William I., 
who swore “by the splendour of God,” are out of fashion, and 
the man-in the street concentrates his powers mostly on the 
adjective of blood, for certainly this is the derivation. of the word 
according to the indefatigable Murray.. It is found in. general 
colloquial..use from the Restoration to circa 1750, . Now, it, is 
constantly in the mouths of the working classes, but.is con- 
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sidered by respectable people a “horrid word.” It is merely the 
adjective of “ blood,” which was used (much as in the Cambridge 
slang of to-day) for a man of spirit, “a fiery spark” (Johnson: 
Dict.) at the end of the seventeenth century, when aristocratic 
rowdyism was in fashion. It was confined at first to the phrase 
“bloody drunk,” which meant as drunk as a “ blood,” or, as the 
proverb says, as drunk as a lord. The earliest use recorded is 
in Etheridge (1676), “ not without he will promise to be bloody 
drunk.” Later, as in Fielding, who has “a bloody positive old 
fellow,” its sphere was extended to other expressions, and its 
imagined connection with bloodshed and murder recommended 
it to the rougher classes, who enjoy the use of similar violent 
words, such as “ripping,” “ tearing,” “thundering,” “stunning,” 
etc. As to “thundering,” Lowell conjectures that the use of 
the word is derived from the belief, common formerly, that 
thunder was caused by the Prince of the Air, and considers it 
an euphemism for “devilish,” but this is hardly necessary, 
when we consider that other words describing violent or destruc- 
tive action are so common in this connection. This craving for 
strong words is, as another American author remarks, a charac- 
teristic of the English, who compare in the matter of forcibility 
very favourably with the Germans; their words are so feeble 
and inexpressive, their sound so poor an echo of the sense, that 
he suggests that they should borrow the innocuous English word 
“tooth-brush” as more than an efficient substitute for their 
strongest efforts at imprecation. It is fairly certain that the 
word “bloody” has nothing to do with the oath “’sblood,” and, 
therefore, though it is now tabooed by ears polite, it has no 
offensive associations. The claims of the derivation from “ by’r 
Lady” (the Virgin Mary who appears in “Marry!”) are also 
poor. 

The very general use of this word amongst the lower classes 
is an excuse for this somewhat long discussion of it. It 
certainly demands a wider recognition, if, as the story goes, it 
plays a part as an explaining medium. A working man is said 
to have been unable to realise the meaning of the political catch- 
word “ One man, one vote,” but when it was repeated to him with 
the insertion of this adjective before the two nouns, all diffi- 
culties of comprehension vanished, and the full force of the 
maxim shone on that intellect, which nowadays goes far to 
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rule our country, and choose those legislators whose earnestness, 
if not their English, is their strong point. 

It is a difficult question to decide how far the consciences of 
those who use the word are shocked by so doing, or whether it is 
so meaningless as to be harmless, especially when one considers 
its value as a safety-valve to the emotions, 

And here we must pause to record our admiration for those 
persons who compromise matters with such expressions as “ What 
the mischief!” “ Drat it,” “ The deuce,” and the like. “ Deuce!” 
is correct for these precisians, but “God!” which is “Deus ”—the 
same thing—would be a profanation. There are many oaths of 
this milder sort, such as “by Jingo!” (representing “by the 
Saint Gingulphus”). The soldier is ever “ full of strange oaths,” 
and one may trace to him the expressions “ you be blowed ” and 
“like blazes.” The sailor prefers to take his “Alfred Davy” 
(Affidavit) ; one hears of being “jiggered” commonly, but the 
word “ jigger” has in slang so many meanings, that it would be 
difficult to say what the verb formed from it precisely denotes. 

Two other instances of words really harmless, which are 
popularly supposed to be otherwise, are found in the expressions 
not to care a “dam” or a “curse.” Dam (not “damn”) is 
according to its original derivation a small Indian coin, and 
used in this connection just as “not worth a rap” is—a rap 
being a base half-penny once issued in Ireland. So such a 
passage as Fuzzy-Wuzzy’s view of the British soldier : 

‘*?F’s the on’y thing that doesn’t give a damn 
For a Regiment of British Infantree ! ” 
is a misuse of the word. 

Not worth a “curse” in the same way is probably not worth 
a“ kerse ” (wild cherry—German, Kirsch) a synonym for anything 
worthless ; other writers say “curse” is “cress” (a weed), and an 
early book on “Names of Herbes” (1548) gives two forms, 
“cresse” and “kerse,” while Chaucer has: 


‘‘ He raught (recked) not a hers.” 


Foreign oaths do not differ materially from English ones. It 
has been noted above that German oaths are usually mild ; what 
seems to a foreigner the strongest (“ Ach! Gott!”) is daily on the 
lips of the ladies, whilst the men content themselves with ex- 
pressions as harmless as “donner wetter!” The French are not 
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more vigorous with their “Sacrés” and “ Sacre mille tonnerres ” ; 
the Italian swears regularly by Bacchus (“Corpo di Bacco”); it 
is curious that all the heathen gods, except Jupiter, curtailed 
into Jove, should have gone out of favour as references in Eng- 
land, for Shakespeare has, in King Lear alone, “by Apollo,” “ by 
Jupiter,” and by “ Juno.” 

A few specimens of Oriental oaths show that the Eastern 
world is more flowery and inclined to figurative language than 
the western, but not less vigorous. Thus the Persian swears “ by 
God’s heart,” “by your death,” “by your father’s tomb,” “by 
your head's sacrifice,” but may also denounce you in such un- 
measured terms as “ Be strangled, you son of an ass!” “ May my 
father’s salt blind you,” “ May you choke, son of a dog-parent !” 

In Arabic we find the comparatively mild “ Allah karim!” 
“G(o)od gracious,” and “ya rabb” “O Lord,” but also “gatalak 
allah!” “Ta anak allah!” (God kill you! God condemn you!) 
and the agreeable prayers “fudda fuka,” “I dagran laka,” mean- 
ing respectively, “May your teeth be broken!” and “ May you 
be hamstrung!” 

Hindustani has, like Persian, “the oath of your head,” with 
which we may compare the words of Ascanius in Virgil (/En. 
ix. 298), “per caput hoc iuro, per quod pater ante solebat,” 
“ Bala sé” (“confound it!”) and “ram ram” (“good God”) are 
both western in expression. 

There is also a delicate appreciation of our Teutonic neigh- 
bours in the Turkish imprecation: “May your soul have no 
more rest than the hat of a German!” 

In the matter of printing oaths in literature, all times have 
been very free, but the dash with the initial and final letter is 
surely one of the poorest attempts at reconciling the conscience, 
and sparing the weaker brother. The author means to get, and 
does get, the full effect of his oath on the reader, but he will not 
be so wicked as to print itin full! This is stealing a march on 
Satan with a vengeance! Who does not know what “ d——n” 
means, and who gains by the affected prudery of those who 
mean the word, and as good as say the word, but would not for 
worlds print it in full? It is surprising to find that even that 
most honest and healthy-minded of authors,Walter Scott, affected 
this literary prudishness. But the question occurs—should oaths 
be mentioned at all in literature? The realist replies “ Yes,” 
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and one is inclined to agree with him; at any rate let us be 
consistent ; Rudyard Kipling’s stories have becn described to the 
writer as “sadly marred by oaths,” by one whose conversation 
on the same scale it would be difficult to describe. Perhaps 
oaths should be used sparingly for literary purposes, and not 
scattered at random. Some will prefer not to have them 
omitted from a man, when they form a part of him as he was; 
thus Canon Ainger has cut out some oaths from Charles Lamb’s 
works; we should have liked to see them there, as every 
man’s conscience is his own, and not his editors. We may 
perhaps mention some of the most famous and felicitous 
passages which deal with swearing in literature, and a few 
opinions and paraphrases by well-known writers, but before we 
do so we must not fail to mention the swearing story, told as 
an easy method of gaining a reputation as a humorist, and 
stereotyped as one of the attractions of the Socialist lecturer ; 
many of these are well known, but one or two, which are perhaps 
less familiar, are here given. 

Sheridan Knowles was angry with his publishers, Saunders 
and Otley (who were then apparently no less black than Mr. 
Besant* paints them now); he did not know them personally, so, 
when he called and found one of the partners at home, he began : 
“If you are Saunders, damn Otley; if you are Otley, damn 
Saunders.” 

Charles Lamb wrote to Wordsworth (who was superfluously 
solemn): “Some d d people have come in, and I must finish 
abruptly. By d——d I only mean deuced.” 

Macready was a great swearer, and his stage-manager, a 
recent book informs us, once rebuked him at a rehearsal for his 
unseemly language, but he added somewhat inconsistently : “ It’s 
such a d——d bad example.” 

Perhaps the most celebrated of oaths in literature is the im- 
precation of Sterne’s Uncle Toby with its fanciful commentary : 
“He shall not die, by G——, said my uncle Toby, and the accusing 
spirit which flew up to heaven’s chancery with the oath, blushed 
as he gave it in, and the recording angel blushed as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word and blotted it out for ever.” 
This is very pretty, but the authority of the sentimentalist is not 
that of the professor of dogmatic theology. We may note that 


* Written before 1895 ; now ‘‘Sir W. Besant.” 
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though clergymen are supposed to have no dealings with this 
verbal vice, Sterne and Swift both used oaths frequently in their 
works, and one of the most spirited and successful efforts in this 
way is a poem by the Dean, containing sixteen oaths in the 
same number of lines. 

Bob Acres, with his “odds whips and wheels,” “odds blushes 
and blooms,” “odds tabors and pipes,” is a very ingenious per- 
former in a talented company, for all the characters in 7he Rivals 
swear without blanks. Fag says, “Damn the place!” Lucy, “O, 
gemini!” and Thomas, “odd rabbit it!” 

We can surely well pardon a character his oaths when they 
serve to round off the man before us. The old Squire in Mr. 
Meredith’s “Harry Richmond” would not be the successful 
portrait he is without his violent language. From the same book 
we gather the statement that “ The Romans had a religion that 
encouraged them to swear,” and that it is a necessity to “rap out 
an oath here and there.” 

Mr. Hardy’s rustics think the same as Mr. Meredith’s gentle- 
nen ; at the farmer’s party in “Far From the Madding Crowd,” 
Master Coggan complained that there was “not a single damn 
allowed ; no, not a bare, poor one, even at the most cheerful 
moment when all were blindest, though the good old word of sin 
thrown in here and there at such times is a great relief to the 
merry soul.” 

“True,” said the maltster, “Nature requires her swearing at 
the regular times, or she’s not herself ; and unholy exclamations 
is a necessity of life.” 

“There is, or rather was, one oath in the poems of Wordsworth, 
and surely though “ Peter Bell” has been derided, the description 
- ‘‘ The party in the parlour all silent and all damned” 
is enough to make the poem immortal ; would any other adjec- 
tive have been so descriptive? We venture to think not, and 
whoever has removed this stanza from the popular edition of 
the poet’s works has not deserved well of him. 

Charles Dickens’ novels also supply many felicities. The 
improvident Mantalini suggests at once the “ ha’penny ” he wished 
to be“ dem-d.” Mr. Peggotty is peculiar with his “ I’m gormed,” 
and what could be finer than Mr. Pell’s story of the “Chancellor 
in “Pickwick,” the objection of the elder Mr. Weller to that 
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high functionary’s language (when he damned himself), his 
opinion that, “if he had been a poor man, Parliament would 
have took it up,” and his final satisfaction, when assured that 
the chancellor had “ damned hisself in confidence,” which was 
“ quite another thing.” 

We add here a paraphrase of one of the commonest of oaths 
by Dickens, and put by its side another by the other great novelist 
of his time. Thackeray’s is the neater of the two, Dickens’ the 
more ingenious. Dickens in “Oliver Twist” speaks of “a very 
common imprecation concerning the most beautiful of human 
features, which, if it were heard above, only once out of every 
fifty thousand times that it is uttered below, would render blind- 
ness as common a disorder as measles.” Thackeray in “The 
Newcomes” says: “The famous English monosyllable, by 
which things, persons, luck, even eyes are devoted to the infernal 
gods, we may be sure is not wanting in that Babel” (the 
gambling houses of Baden). 

The door of Thomas Hood cannot be omitted from any 
anthology of this subject, that door that shut with such a slam, 
“it sounded like a wooden damn,” and who can fail to appreciate 
the innocent and delicious strong language of Marjorie Fleming, 
the pet child of Water Scott? Her diary says: “I am now 
going to tell the horrible and wretched plague that my multipli- 
cation gives me you can’t conceive it the most devilish thing is 
eight times eight and seven times seven is what nature itself 
can’t endure.” There is something exquisitely straightforward 
in the same gifted child’s description of the turkey, who was a 
bereaved mother: 


** But she was more than usual calm, 
She did not give a single dam,” 


American oaths, like American humour, differ from the 
English variety, but are not wanting in force and ingenuity ; 
there is a pathos about the miner’s oath, which strives to conceal 
his tears for the man who died for him. 


‘* Here in the damp, 
Out of the sun, 
That ’ar derned lamp 
Makes my eyes run.” 


“Derned,” we may notice is the favourite American form ; the 
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pages of Artemus Ward, Mark Twain and Bret Harte are 
studded with it; there is something very comic about “Jim,” 
who hears of his own virtues from the friend, who imagines him 
dead, is gradually recognised and finally dismissed with : 
‘* Why, you limb! 
You ornery, 
Derned old 
Long-legged Jim ! ” 

And Mark Twain is quite as ingenious‘'and humorous as Bret 
Harte ; the “ dog-my-cats” of “Tom Sawyer” is good, and no 
reader of the doings of the Mississippi pilots can fail to admire 
their gifts of vocabulary; one of them is recorded as never ventur- 
ing nearer to the luxury of swearing than “ Dod dern,” but most 
of them were great linguists, and one envies the old hand who 
could say without apparent effort, “ you dash-dash-dash-dashed- 
split between a tired mud-turtle and a crippled hearse-horse !” 

But though there is still much worthy of record, we must 
hasten to conclude with some remarks on modern everyday 
swearing. A theatre-goer cannot fail to perceive how much 
more the characters of our present stage plays swear than they 
used to. This is due to the type of man who at present is 
popular on the stage—the man of one virtue and a thousand 
crimes—the man who has, if we wait till the third act, some 
good about him after all, though his earlier career makes him 
a fit companion for the soiled dove, who is at present the 
favourite type of the other sex on the boards. 

In private life strong language is, we imagine, neither 
stronger nor weaker than it used to be. Whether the Teutonic 
need of a dental, which has been suggested asa palliation for 
the practice, is an excuse, it is certain that most men cannot 
restrain themselves from swearing. The Bible (Matthew v. 
34-36.—James v. 12) is quite clear on the subject, and so is the 
law. By 19 George II. cap. 21, “every labourer, sailor or soldier 
profanely cursing or swearing, shall forfeit one shilling ; every 
other person, under the degree of a gentleman, two shillings ; 
and every gentleman, or person of superior rank, five shillings, 
to the poor of the parish wherein such an offence was committed. 
Any justice of the peace may convict on his own hearing on the 
testimony of one witness.” 

Now that the unemployed are so rampant, the law, if enforced, 
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would give not only employment but a fine harvest to the col- 
lectors, but it is practically a dead letter. It has, far from killing, 
not appreciably scotched the snake. Many respectable members 
of society, men of good repute, who return a borrowed umbrella, 
undeterred by moral and legal restrictions do swear freely, yet 
they manage to do without this verbal luxury in the presence of 
ladies. Are they so free because they know really that their 
oaths are vor et preterea nihil, winged words, which break no 
bones ? When they consign their neighbour to perdition, they do 
not wish their fulminations to be carried into effect, for they are 
often the kindest-hearted of men. 

The most frequent class of anathematists are those who swear 
on special occasions of trial, such as the loss of a train, a 
breakage, or a bad stroke at golf. Then the expletive appears 
in full force, and, acting as a safety valve to resentment, restores 
the ejaculator to good temper. This is certainly an advantage, 
and no other process seems so effectual to achieve these results. 
Thus the explosion has a real value to set off against the disgust 
of the onlookers, and horror of the other sex ; and surely a 
momentary phrase is better than a sullenness of a quarter of an 
hour. As for the infringement of the rules of correct conduct 
in society, oaths come fairly under what an authority calls “the 
supreme code of the-natural sympathies,” which are “above the 
provincial bye-laws of etiquette.” 

We do not know that any satisfactory substitute has been 
suggested, which would take the place of imprecation ; a writer 
indeed in the Spectator some time ago recommended “eloquence 
and blank verse” as the natural outlet of the feelings “among 
more highly developed human beings,” but many will consider 
this remedy worse than the disease. If, then, we cannot do 
away with swearing, let us improve our current code—let us be 
more picturesque and less inclined to follow the common track. 
Swearing is an art; as Scaliger said, “ Avs est etiam maledi- 
cendt.” Anything that is worth doing, is worth doing well, and 
the linguistic artist should compromise between the claims of 
the imagination and the understanding, combine solid sense with 
fancy, and remember that success depends as much on con- 
scientious finish as native endowment. 

EDGAR VALDES. 





Patty’s Lovers, 
By MARGARET MACKINTOSH, 
Author of “ Miss STILT’s SUSPICION,” ETC. 


“THERE! It’s done! And I don’t think I could do it over 
again.” 

So intense and heartfelt was the relief expressed by Patty’s 
tone, that, if any uninitiated mortal had heard her, he would 
straightway have jumped to the conclusion that the enterprising 
young person had just performed some such feat as crossing the 
Falls of Niagara on a tight-rope. 

Whereas—she had only been trimming a bonnet! 

Or, to be strictly accurate, a hat ; a little, artless-looking, 
pancake-shaped affair, giving not the slightest indication of the 
awful tension involved in its make-up. 

“No! I don’t think I could do it over again,” repeated Patty 
emphatically, holding her handiwork out at arm’s length, trying 
to view its glories with a stranger’s eye. 

“And J don’t think it would matter very much if you 
couldn’t,” retorted her cousin Ann grimly. 

This unfeeling remark elicited a reproachful glance from Patty 
as she stepped to the old-fashioned mantel-mirror to try on the 
“dainty confection ””—that is the orthodox expression, I under- 
stand. 

Ann was really getting very cranky, she thought. Of course 
everybody knew that her bark was worse than her bite. But 
her bark had certainly been rather biting lately. 

This was true—undeniably true. But there were extenuating 
circumstances. 

Ann Flack, bordering on fifty, severely practical and strong- 
minded, had just had a disappointment. 

What? In love ? 

Yes, in love. 

Ann had been jilted by——Patty ! 

Sixteen years ago, Patty, then a dark-eyed dimpled baby of 
two, had taken by storm the heart of the brusque angular old 
maid, the only relative willing to fill the place of mother to the 
poor little orphaned mite. 
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They had been all the world to each other until that never- 
to-be-forgotten day when pretty, blushing, happy Patty had 
shyly whispered “Yes” to a certain mysterious question put to 
her by handsome Miles Grimond. 

To think of it! 

For the first male wretch that asked her, the little ingrate had 
deposed faithful Ann to the second place in her affections. It 
was horrible—/orrible. 

To see her toiling and moiling too, like a galley-slave, making 
new changes of raiment, and altering old—all to look charming 
in his eyes, the villain!—was almost more than human flesh and 
blood could endure. 

There now! What was the meaning of that lovely smile 
dimpling her velvety cheek? She was anticipating the raptures 
he would go into over her new finery ! 

Bah! it was sickening. Ann hastily resumed her darning, with 
as much vicious energy as if the obnoxious Miles himself were 
at her mercy instead of an unoffending stocking. 

“Well, how do you like it?” asked the vain little puss, thirst- 
ing for appreciation of her labours. 

“T daresay I’ve seen you with worse,” admitted Miss Flack 
grudgingly. “There’s nothing notorious about it except these 
feathers sticking up into the air like horns. Could you not get 
them to lie down?” 

“Ann!” Get them to lie down! Did ever anybody hear 
the like? When it had taken a blessed hour to coax them into 
their perpendicular position. “ Anz / don’t you know that’s the 
very tip-top of the fashion ?” 

“T could well believe it”—sarcastically—*“ and I suppose if 
people /ad horns, and the fashion was to cut them off, you would 
be one of the first, you little goose E 

“Come, come! no disrespectful language, if you please,” sud- 
denly broke in a masculine voice from the door. 

“Miles, oh, Miles!” exclaimed Patty, a radiant, beaming, 
transfigured Patty, “you bad boy, what a fright you have given 
us!” 

“Well, I’m sure Ann deserves it,” returned the newcomer, 
shaking his head at her in mock indignation. “Little goose, 
forsooth.” 

“Whatever I deserve, so do you, and worse,” retorted that 
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lady drily. “Haven’t I heard you call her a darling duck a 
hundred times? And a goose is better than a duck any day, 
and dearer too, as you'll find if you go to buy one.” 

“All right. We'll accept the ingenious apology,” laughed 
Miles. “But ”—slily—“don’t you think that it’s somebody else 
and not me, that you should be instructing in such details of 
household economy ?” 

“Don’t be foolish,” interposed Patty hastily. “I’ve got years 
and years to learn everything before P 

She broke off in such deliciously charming confusion that her 
lover, moved by an uncontrollable impulse, drew her towards 
him, and before Miss Flack’s looking, not to say glaring, eyes, 
snatched one, two—ay, a dozen kisses from the sweet red lips. 

“Miles, oh, how can you!” remonstrated Patty shamefacedly, 
pushing him away with both hands, and blushing rosy-red all 
over to the nape of her dear little soft white neck. 

“T’m awfully sorry. I won’t do it again—till the next time.” 
This cool effrontery brought Ann nearer breaking the sixth 
commandment than she had ever been in her life before. “The 
fact is, I’m half beside myself to-night. Guess what has hap- 
pened? You can’t? Well, then, ladies, allow me to introduce 
you to the new manager of Hill’s Printing Works.” 

“ The new manager ?” echoed Patty in blank astonishment. 

Ann, with a swifter comprehension, turned pale. If he had 
been so promoted, there would no longer be any pecuniary 
obstacle to his setting up house immediately. Like a prisoner 
awaiting sentence she hung breathlessly on his reply. 

“Yes! You've the honour of beholding in the flesh the new 
manager. Mr. Hill called me into his private room to-day and 
offered me the post. Three hundred a year. There’s riches for 
you, Patty. We can get married now as soon as we like.” 

“As soon as J like,” corrected she, her dark eyes sparkling 
mischievously. 

“You little despot!” said Miles fondly. 

Even his worst enemy (who shall be nameless), could-not deny 
that this stalwart lover of Patty’s worshipped the very ground 
on which she trod: 

“You.little despot! I see you mean to rule witha rod of iron.” 

“TI wonder you would be in so great a hurry to get into a state 
of bondage,” snapped Miss Flack, vindictively. 
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“TIsn’t it an astonishing infatuation! The mothand the candle 
over again. Seriously, though,” lowering his voice tenderly, 
“what do you say, darling, to June?” 

June! Of course the girl cried out at the bare idea. June! 
did he know that was only four months? Four years would be 
more like the thing. And so on, and so on. 

With an awful sinking of the heart, Ann listened in silence. 
She knew the matter would end, as it did, by the happy day 
being fixed for the first of June. 

Happy day, indeed! The thought of the impending separation 
was foo much. While the lovers were taking a prolonged fare- 
well at the door, Ann’s overcharged feelings gave way. 

No doubt this was most unheroic conduct. She should have 
been filled with nothing but joy at Patty’s happiness if hers had 
been the unselfish affection one meets with in books. That 
self-abnegating devotion, for example, which enables a man not 
only to resign the girl he adores to a supplanting rival, but to 
idiotically —no! romantically—- endow the pair with all his 
worldly goods, and, invoking blessings on their undeserving 
heads, sail as a missionary to Timbuctoo or Kamschatka. 

A sacred regard for the truth compels me to confess that 
Ann’s sentiment was not of this lofty order. It was, alas! 
of a more common, a more human, description. Her own loss 
bulked so much more largely in her mental horizon than any- 
one else’s gain, that, instead of rejoicing, she had never, never 
felt so miserable. 

When Patty, a tender smile still hovering about her tips, 
quietly re-entered the room, she was amazed and startled beyond 
measure by the unprecedented spectacle of her cousin in tears. 

“What is the matter? Oh, what is the matter? Are you 
ill, dear?” swiftly springing to her side and dropping on her 
knees, 

“No, no, it’s nothing,” quickly averting her face in order to 
surreptitiously wipe away the big drops witha stocking. “I—I 
—ran the darning-needle into my finger.” 

“Qh, you dear, story-telling old thing,” reproved the girl, half 
laughing, half crying. “Would you try to deceive me? But 
it’s no use. I know what you’ve been thinking. That I-am 
going away to leave you here all alone. How could you:.think 
that? Leave you, who took mea little helpless child——” 
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Here an irrepressible sniff from her companion changed Patty’s 
half crying into whole. And for full five minutes these two 
foolish creatures wept in each other’s arms as if they had any- 
thing to weep about. Which of course they hadn't. 

This outburst of emotion, however absurd it may have been, 
cleared the domestic atmosphere wonderfully. The knowledge 
that Patty loved her as much as ever and wanted her to form a 
third in the new home—although Ann herself never dreamt for 
an instant of doing so—tended greatly to reconcile her to ths 
inevitable. 

Indeed, as time passed, one would almost have imagined that 
the elder lady was more interested in the manifold preparations 
for the wedding than the younger ; more bent on lavish expendi- 
ture, at least. 

Where the necessary funds came from, she kept a profound 
secret from Patty. Although old Flack had left his only 
daughter the whole of his accumulated savings the worthy baker 
had not realised a fortune, and Ann’s limited income could stand 
no unusual strain. Accordingly she had paid her man of 
business a private visit. The result being that the sum requi- 
site for the present emergency was placed immediately at her 
disposal. 

What though it would take many a year of the strictest 
economy to pay back the loan? Wouldn’t there be one the less 
to keep? she asked herself with a mirthless laugh. And what 
in the world would she have to do but hunt after her little maid 
and nip in the bud the slightest tendency to waste? The cinder- 
mavises (tattered old dames whose morning avocation was 
rifling the buckets set out on the street for the dust-cart), 
shouldn’t make rich off ery in future. Stale bread, cold meat, 
scraps of soap, and candle-ends would all be looked after with a 
lynx eye. People said inferior articles were the dearest in the 
long run; she didn’t believe it for her part. Just take tea, for 
instance. Didn’t she see it the other day in a shop-window at 
one and fourpence a pound? And what she used was half-a- 
crown. Nearly double! Oh, it was wonderful, wonderful what 
saving could be effected in a house by really making a study of it. 

So Ann determined to make a study of it. And meantime 
the spare bedroom grew fuller and fuller every day of the 
trousseau. 
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“It’s only once, isn’t it?” she replied briskly, in answer to 
Patty’s remonstrances at the unheard-of extravagance. “ You're 
not going to be a female Bluebeard. Moreover, I can assure 
you that you couldn’t get things too grand for Miles’ taste now.” 

“He’s in a different position, you know,” Patty, ever loyal to 
her absent lover, reminded her with a touch of dignity. 

At the same time a momentary shadow clouded her bright 
face. Miles’ ideas had become extraordinarily high-flown. The 
consequence no doubt of his being so often at Roselea, Mr. Hill’s 
suburban mansion. 

The girl smothered a half-sigh as she recalled the early 
halcyon days of their engagement, when rarely an evening passed 
without Miles’ presence transforming the plain little sitting-room 
into a paradise on earth. 

Again she chid herself, with quick self-reproach, for her un- 
reasonableness. Was it not a matter for thankfulness that his 
master had taken a fancy to him? 

Besides—and the blissful thought thrilled her with a rapturous 
happiness that made her soft eyes shine like stars—was not the 
time fast approaching when they two should be always together, 
to be parted nevermore! 

“How much she cares for him,” mused observant Ann with a 
feeling akin to awe. “I believe if he were ever to change, it 
would just break her heart. But, thank God !”—fervently— 
“there’s no chance of that.” 

Say you so, faithful Ann? Could you but see at this moment 
on the lawn at Roselea, under the pale crescent moon, a pair of 
lovers arm-in-arm, the one handsome as Apollo, the other a 
graceful vision of golden hair and blue eyes, you would change 
your opinion. 

It was the old story. Not of man’s fickleness—Miles did not 
admire blonde beauties, moreover Edith Hill was ten years his 
senior, and owed her lovely complexion and the sheen of her 
golden locks to art—but of worldly ambition proving stronger 
than love. 

A few evenings spent in the society of his employer’s 
daughter had sufficed to show the new manager that she 
regarded him with no common favour. Had he been free to 
climb the ladder of fortune, it stood alluringly within his reach. 
Edith was an only and idolised child. The man of her choice 
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would have brilliant prospects, for her word was law to her in- 
dulgent parent. 

On the other hand, Miles Grimond gauged her shallow, selfish 
character well enough to guess that she would resent, nay, 
revenge, any slight put upon her. Once let her discover that her 
affection was unrequited—it would instantly turn to hate. In 
which case his post wouldn’t be worth a day’s purchase. 

With the bewitching glamour of Patty’s sweet presence upon 
him, he was strong to resist the temptation to be false to her. 
Give his own little darling up! Never, zever! And in a passion 
of remorseful tenderness he would strain the slender figure to his 
breast with a vehemence that half frightened her. 

Away from her, however, the evil spirit returned with re- 
doubled force. Many a morning, the grey dawn stealing into the 
eastern sky found Miles sleepless, haggard, traversing his room 
with hurried strides, worn out with the mental conflict. 

So the struggle went on, until the crisis came. 

It happened in this wise. 

One evening, on accompanying his employer home to dinner, 
Miles met with a markedly cold reception from Miss Hill. His 
uneasy speculations as to the cause of her altered demeanour 
were not set at rest till, the constrained meal over, she proposed 
an adjournment to the garden, ostensibly to admire the beds of 
hyacinths which were filling the air with their fragrance. 

Out of earshot of the library window where her father sat 
reading his newspaper, Edith turned with a forced laugh. 

“T suppose I must offer you my congratulations, Mr. Grimond, 
although it is rather mean, don’t you think, to have kept it such 
a secret from your friends?” 

“TI beg your pardon. I don’t know what you mean,” rejoined 
her companion stiffly. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” significantly. “ You can’t deny that you are 
going to be married.” 

Miles started in spite of himself, and the light blue eyes fixed 
on him flashed dangerously. 

“1 know all about it. Smith, the house-agent, was here to-day 
on business, and he told me you were going to rent a cottage 
from him. Now a bachelor doesn’t set up housekeeping 
unless ¥ 

“Unless his mother is going to stay with him,” interposed 
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Miles huskily, his ready wit rising to the occasion. The unequal 
battle between his good and bad angels was over. Overweening 
ambition had trampled love and honour in the dust. 

“Your mother?” faltered Edith, scarcely daring to believe 
her ears. 

“Yes, my mother thought of coming to town,” repeated 
Miles, more boldly. Then with a world of tender reproach in 
his tone, he added, “ Surely you might have known it could be 
nothing else.” 

“ [—I—didn’t think,” stammered Edith confusedly. 

“If it had been otherwise—would you—would you have 
cared ?” 

“ Y—es,” was the faint reply, and the brilliant colour flooding 
her cheek for once rendered rouge superfluous. 

For one brief instant Patty’s lover hesitated. Then, bending 
his handsome head, he sealed his perfidy by kissing the lips of 
another woman. 


Rat-tat ! the postman’s double knock. 
“A letter for you,” announced Miss Flack, appearing imme- 
diately thereafter in the parlour, where Patty sat weaving sweet 


dreams of the future into a brilliant-hued sofa-blanket destined 
to adorn her own house. 

“It’s from Miles,” she murmured, lingering fondly for a 
moment over the clear, bold writing. Then tearing it open with 
fingers trembling with happy excitement, she began to read. 


“My Own Precious LITTLE DARLING, 

“Can you forgive me for calling you by that dear 
name once more? It is the last time. Patty, I am no longer 
worthy of your love. For the sake of worldly advancement, I 
have become a liar, a coward, the promised husband of another. 

“ Never again may I look in your dear face. I dave not. 

“ My only prayer is—but what avails the prayer of such as I? 
—that you may soon learn to forget the most miserable wretch 
that walks God’s earth.” 


“Well? What is the news?” asked Ann cheerfully, bustlins 
in again. 
Patty, bending over her bright blue and orange wools, did not 
speak. The other, struck by a sudden chill presentiment, intui- 
25° 
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tively lifted the fatal missive. A glance brought home to her 
the cruel truth. 


“My poor darling,” she burst forth pitifully, pressing the dear 
head to her bosom in an agony of grief and compassion. “Oh, 
if I could have saved you from this, my poor, poor, suffering 
darling.” 

Patty gently extricated herself from her embrace. 

“ Ann, how queer you are to-day!” she said, looking up with 
a smile. 

A smile? “Ay,asmile! A smile that drove the blood from 
Ann’s heart in a tumultuous rush, and froze the words on her 
lips with a horrible fear. 

A smile that, God forbid either you or I should ever see on 
the face of one we love. 

. * * * * * . 

Three times the June roses had bloomed and faded. On the 
fourth anniversary of what should have been Patty’s wedding- 
day, Ann Flack sat in the shabby parlour alone. 

In the early dawn of the fair summer morning the gentle life 
had flickered and gone out. Not in darkness, thank God. At 
the end, what had been in truth a merciful veil hiding the past, 
lifted for a brief space. 

“You will give Miles my message, dear Ann?” was her last 
weak utterance. 

True to her promise, Ann now awaited his coming. Her 
hands lay idle in her lap. Her life-work was ended. No more 
tending of her precious, afflicted charge. No more amusing of 
the poor, clouded brain. Nothing but a dreadful, dreadful 
blank. 

On the little empty rocking-chair in its accustomed place lay, 
as Patty had left it, what had once been the gay sofa-blanket. 
Though the nerveless fingers had lost the trick of knitting, the 
poor girl, associating it somehow with happier days, had never 
been so content as when trying, hour after hour, to recover the 
lost art. 

The sight of it now, a faded, tangled mass of dropped stitches 
and broken threads, only served to intensify Ann’s bitterness of 
spirit. With tearless, burning eyes she sat like a stern Nemesis, 
preparing herself to meet him who had broken her dear one’s 
heart. 
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The hard, implacable resentment she had cherished against 
him all these long years was but feebly shadowed in the look of 
abhorrence with which she regarded him, when, at length, he was 
shown into her presence. 

“So, Miles Grimond, you have come to see the result of your 
work——” 

A low groan interrupted her—a groan that will haunt Ann 
Flack to her dying day. 

On entering the room—the old, familiar room—his eye had 
gone straight to the empty chair. 

Patty, dear, little, loving, tender Patty, was dead! Dead, and 
he had killed her. And, oh heavens, for what? For the cease- 
less torture, night and day, of that remorse whose worm dieth 
not, and whose fire is not quenched. 

An ashy greyness crept into his face, as he stood in silence, 
his head sunk upon his breast. 

The harsh words of recrimination died on Ann’s tongue, the 
harsh judgment in her heart. 

This haggard, despairing, prematurely-aged man was not the 
prosperous, heartless worldling she had been ready to denounce. 
Leaning suddenly forward, she laid her hand gently on his 
sleeve. 

“This is the message she left for you.” Her tone was 
strangely softened. ‘“‘ Give Miles my dear love, and——’” 

“Stop, for God’s sake, stop,” cried the conscience-stricken 
listener hoarsely. “ I—I—can’t stand it.” 

“*Give Miles my dear love, and tell him not to be sorry,’” 
resumed Ann, after a pause, in a choking voice. “That was all. 
She passed peacefully away this morning. Come,” rising to her 
feet, a divine, compassionate forgiveness transfiguring her 
homely features, “come, you may see her if you will. She lies 
with the same innocent, childlike smile on her face that it wore 
—the first time she fell asleep—in my arms—my poor—little— 
motherless—lamb——’” 

She motioned him to enter the darkened chamber, and with 
eyes streaming with blessed tears, softly closed the door. 


H Prosaic Zdvyll. 


HERR SCHWANK’S manners were certainly wonderful. He was 
the admiration of all the guests when he entered the salle a 
manger, and, putting his heels together, bowed to each person in 
turn with such a charming smile that the shyest of Englishmen 
had to respond, and the most gauche of English girls give a little 
blushing inclination of the head in recognition of his greeting. 

He was one of a little colony in a Swiss hotel high up in the 
Alps, consisting chiefly of English people, with a sprinkling of 
Germans, and a few Italians. 

The air was invigorating, the scenery glorious, the hotel was 
clean if not luxurious; and, above all other attractions, there 
was a beautiful crystal lake close to the windows, on the calm 
surface of which were painted such lovely reflections of pine 
wood and snow peak, that it was a satisfaction to sit and gaze 
and be thankful for them. 

Herr Schwank was the latest arrival of the guests at the 
Hotel Blanc, but he knew it well, as he came every summer to 
enjoy the air and rest his brain after a busy life in Berlin. He 
was elderly, with bristly grey whiskers, a little tuft beneath his 
under lip, a neat, upright figure, and the kindest grey eyes in 
the world. 

Beyond his bows on entering and leaving the table d’héte 
room, and a remark now and then on the weather, which he 
always described as “zwunderschon,’ he had little intercourse 
with the other inmates. They used sometimes to wonder, as he 
was not a botanist, nor an artist, nor a great mountaineer, how 
he managed to pass two or three months each year in such a 
very isolated spot. However, when it became known that the 
Herr possessed five sisters, who kept house for him in Berlin, 
wonder at his evident enjoyment of his holiday ceased. 

Soon after his arrival came two more English guests, a young 
girl and her father— Mr. and Miss Temple by name. The 
former was a man of small speech but much action. Climbing 
mountains appeared to be his chief delight, and wearing hygienic 
boots his first duty. 
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His daughter Betty was as pretty as a young girl need wish to 
be, and was at the delightful age of twenty-one, full of buoyant 
life and energy, and prepared to enjoy and do everything pos- 
sible to a young woman on her first visit to Switzerland. 

To begin with, she said, it was necessary to find out all about 
the other people in the hotel, and for this reason she permitted 
her father to start alone on some long expeditions, while she 
studied her surroundings. 

“ Oh, yes, I like walking,” she answered the inevitable English 
lady full of curiosity and questions, “but just at present I want 
to look at everyone and see whom I shall like best. But,” she 
added, “it is a bore that I have to sit next that funny German. 
I speak his language so badly, and yet of course I can’t let 
dinner go on without saying something to him.” 

Accordingly, she used blushingly to venture short remarks, 
chiefly questions, to Herr Schwank, who, after the manner of his 
kind, answered her single remark with floods of guttural German 
and much gesticulation. 

The Herr, however, understood English perfectly, and could 
speak it well; it was only his extreme politeness that made him 
treat the language in which Miss Betty Temple made her halting 
little advances, as the only medium of conversation. 

Betty discovered this ere long, and as she was a sociable 
young woman, she soon drew her neighbour out, and they 
became great friends. 

Betty Temple certainly was most attractive. Her great sim- 
plicity and freshness led strangers to think she was younger 
than she really was, and by the unobservant she might have 
been considered childish and unformed. 

But she had plenty of character and a real charm which never 
failed to impress those who came to know her well. In certain 
ways she resembled a nice boy, in her absence of self-conscious- 
ness and girlish vanity, and she was often a puzzle to some of 
her friends who could not understand a companion who neither 
cared about the fashions, nor considered her complexion, and 
was bored alike by tea-parties and best frocks. 

As neither of these last were necessary at the Hotel Blanc, 
there was nothing to mar her enjoyment. Yes, Betty was 
happy in the present, she had nothing but bright recollections of 
the past, and she had her private reasons to look forward with a 
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thrill to something that promised to be happiest of all in the 
future. 

There were not many people at the hotel that she cared much 
about. There were some strong-minded walking ladies, who, 
however worthy of respect, were not attractive. Their com- 
plexions of brick dust, the deer-stalker caps they wore, and their 
most unbecoming dresses, were a terror to the less strong- 
minded, and as they rose before dawn and passed most of the 
day in climbing mountains, they were reduced to such a state of 
exhaustion at night that the less energetic, but more conversa- 
tionally-inclined guests, found little pleasure in their company. 

There were some delicate people, ordered up to the heights 
for the sake of the pure air, and there were several young men 
from the English Universities, spending the Long Vacation in 
the wholesome recreation of mountaineering, tempered with 
study. 

Betty accompanied her father on a good many long walks, but 
as he liked rather more than she could do without fatigue, she 
usually contented herself with rowing about on the lake, in the 
véry unwieldy and flat-bottomed boat which belonged to the 
hotel, or taking solitary little walks about the mountainous 
paths. 

The Alpine rose was in its full glory, also the gentian, St. 
Bruno’s lily, and the brilliant blue aquilegia that grows like a 
weed amongst the stones on the mountain side, and which Betty 
saw, with anguish, eaten so remorselessly by the cows. 

She used frequently to come across Herr Schwank on these 
scrambles, and soon the two became good friends. The stiff, 
middle-aged German, who for so many years had preferred soli- 
tude, was glad to meet her, and became quite light-hearted and 
sprightly under Betty’s influence, and the two used to walk and 
chat and laugh together as if they had been acquainted for years 
instead of weeks. 

He told her of his quiet life in Berlin, how fond he was of his 
little garden, and what an excellent housekeeper his sister 
Amalie was, how fond Hermina was of her chickens, what 
splendid needlewomen were Dorothea and Lieschen, and in fact, 
how fortunate he was to have such good sisters. 

“German ladies always seem so clever,” sighed Betty. “I am 
dreadfully ignorant ; I wonder what they would think of me.” 
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Their brother apparently did not think her much amiss, and 
he would find himself studying her and looking at her with more 
interest than he could have believed himself capable of feeling 
for any young girl, and all she said was invested with a charm 
in his eyes. 

One day several of the English visitors and also Herr Schwank 
were sitting in the glass Rauchzimmer, the only fair-sized sitting- 
room in the hotel, when Mr. Temple mentioned that he had 
heard that some more visitors were about to arrive. 

This was always rather an event, as the Hotel Blanc was cut 
off by three and a half hours’ steady walking from the more 
populated world, and there was usually a certain amount of dis- 
cussion and guesswork concerning the new arrivals. 

“Oh!” cried the unguarded Betty, “I do hope they will be 
nice English people and not stuffy Germans; their women are 
generally so frightful, and the men eat with their knives!” 

There was a sudden pause of horror and she caught her 
father’s significant glance. In a moment she perceived her 
blunder. 

Herr Schwank had meanwhile walked to the door, and passed 
out as though he had not heard the unfortunate remark. Betty 
stood thunderstruck for a moment, then she rushed after him, 
and down the little path that wound towards the lake. 

She came up to him breathless, and caught him by both 
hands. 

“Herr Schwank, forgive me, please, please do,” she cried. “I 
always say the stupidest things without thinking, but really and 
truly you are so nice and delightful, and exactly all that a man 
ought to be, that I entirely forgot you were not English too.” 

Now this was scarcely a tactful speech, and Herr Schwank 
might well have been justified in thinking she had made matters 
worse, but no, though patriotic to the core, he appeared proud, 
joyful. He made one of his deepest bows, and taking Betty’s 
hand he kissed it and said: 

“ Dear Fraulein, you do me too much honour!” 

Surely this was not a consistent speech for a man who had 
always prided himself on belonging to the Fatherland? Take 
care! Take care! Herr Schwank! Betty is fascinating, you 
are by no means old. There is danger ahead ! 

Their intimacy increased each day, and Betty began to take 
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the German to task and to lecture him about anything in him 
she considered amiss and not up to her standard of the ideal 
Englishman. A pair of elastic-sided boots, with mother-of-pearl 
buttons, which he had considered very smart, had brought on 
him deep disgrace, and he was begged never again to wear such 
shocking things in civilized society (by which Miss Betty, of 
course, meant her own). Herr Schwank next day gave them 
to the good-looking Italian boatman who lounged about the 
boat-house. 

This individual appeared to spend all his time in smoking and 
setting his nets in the lake for trout, which, as the less credulous 
of the guests affirmed, existed only in the advertisements issued 
by the hotel proprietors. It was indeed suggested that the nets 
were set, not so much to catch fish as men, in the persons of 
certain gentlemen who appeared from time to time with rods 
and tackle, and disappeared, leaving behind them maledictions 
on the lake, the hotel and its owners. The placid boatman, how- 
ever, still smoked on and set his nets, and Herr Schwank and 
Betty Temple sauntered amongst the sweet-scented fir woods 
and made bouquets of the Alpine rose. 

Herr Schwank began for the first time in his life to study his 
appearance, and many were the minutes he spent looking in the 
narrow little glass which hung above his wash-hand stand. He 
left it each morning more dissatisfied : 

“Wrinkles! many of them ; of grey hairs? hundreds! Pouf!” 
he would say to himself ; “who would look at such an old stick 
except the kind sisters at home?” 

But in spite of the kind sisters at home who were perfectly 
satisfied with him, Herr Schwank did try to make himself look 
nice. During the periodical visit of the barber to the hotel he 
had his hair cut as short as the closely-trimmed locks of the 
young English officer who sat opposite him at table d’héte. He 
endeavoured to tie his ties as much as possible after the same 
model: he entirely discarded the services of a napkin which, 
formerly, he had so carefully tucked into his collar and round 
his neck. 

Finally he made an expedition down into the world, and 
bought himself a straw hat. Now, he thought, he would be quite 
English, and all kinds of happy thoughts came into his mind as 
he slowly ascended the steep path to the hotel, wearing his new 
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purchase set jauntily on his head. His mortification was great 
when he met Betty, who burst out laughing on seeing him. 

“Dear Herr Schwank,” she cried, “why are you wearing a 
bee-hive on your head? Where did you get such a funny 
hat ?” 

He took it ruefully off and asked if it did not resemble the 
“Herr officier’s?” but he now noticed it was rather higher 
in the crown, though the plaiting of the straw was so quaint and 
clever, and the coloured. silk tassel with which it was adorned, 
had seemed to him so exceedingly tasteful, that he had counted 
on Betty’s unqualified admiration. But no, she implored him 
to put it away and to wear the familiar grey felt once more. 
She then kindly cut holes in its crown with her own little 
scissors, because, she said, felt hats were so bad for the hair, and 
it would be a pity for him to become “more bald than he 
already was.” 

Unfeeling Betty! What would the sisters at home have said 
had they seen their well-beloved and much-revered brother 
having his good hat cut recklessly to pieces for ventilation by a 
mere slip of a girl, and then a sprig of Alpine rose stuck into 
each little hole by way of a joke, while the well-beloved brother 
stood by looking delighted ? 

Mr. Temple was amused at Betty’s friendship with the elderly 
foreigner, and rather congratulated himself that she preferred the 
latter’s company to that of any of the younger men. 

“Dangerous work, philandering with young University men,” 
said Mr. Temple to himself; “one does not know who they are 
at home, and if a girl does fall in love, it generally is with the 
undesirable man.” 

That the German could ever dream of losing his heart to 
Betty had never entered her head or her father’s, nor did Herr 
Schwank himself realise his predicament until one day when 
Betty had a headache and remained invisible till the evening. 

Then he began to see that the joy of life had disappeared with 
her. He tried to go for a walk as usual, but with no success. 
His feet were like lead, everything was dull, and his thoughts 
continually reverted to his last walk with her for his companion. 

He remembered how pretty she had looked, what she had 
said, and how inanely he had answered her. At this poiit he sat 
down and looked wistfully homewards. What was the use of 
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going on? He then began to wonder whether disparity in age 
was a drawback to connubial happiness—and how old Betty 
was? Here he rose and began absently retracing his steps to 
the hotel. 

Continuing his train of thoughts, he asked himself when a man 
ought reasonably to cease falling in iove,and did it make a 
difference whether he had never beer. in love before? Was he 
himself too old to think of being in love—and was Betty? 
Here he dropped his stick and wrung his hands together. 

“Betty! Betty! always Betty,” he cried. “Can it be, is it 
possible that I am in love? No, it cannot be so, it must not. 
Fool! idiot, that I am! such folly must be crushed down and not 
thought of.” And picking up his stick, he turned sadly from 
home once more and started afresh up the mountain zig-zag 
path. 

But his thoughts were beyond his control. Instead of the 
lake beneath, the sky above, and the flowers around him, he saw 
but one thing, a young English girl with laughing violet eyes, 
clad in dark blue, with a blue ribbon in her hat, and a bunch of 
wild flowers at her waist. 

He tried to laugh at himself for his weakness, his madness, 
his infatuation, but again and again he paused, and thought of 
what might be. Yes! he was picturing his home with that 
bright vision in it. Someone beside the five sisters was now 
necessary to his happiness. Someone with rich curling brown 
hair and a figure that no German girl could ever possess (but 
then who in the whole world was like Betty?), with a voice 
whose distant ring made his heart beat, and with a presence that 
diffused happiness around her. Here he thought of his grey hair 
and inclination to baldness, and sighed. 

What a dull miserable walk he was having! He must turn 
back, such solitude was insupportable. How could he have 
liked this place before, and come to it year after year before he 
had known her? What would it be like after she had gone? 
Ah! Now his heart stood still. That must not be, he must see 
her, ask her, question her, implore her to stay if necessary, but 
let her go he could not. 

He hastened back to the hotel, only stopping to gather some 
aquilegia which he knew Betty loved. 

On approaching the hotel he saw her familiar figure on the 
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grass plot in front of the door. Betty was leaning back in her 
chair and greeted him with a beaming smile. 

“Welcome back, Herr Schwank. I suppose you have had a 
charming walk, and of course these flowers are for me?” (taking 
them gratefully from him). “But surely you are tired, you look 
so pale ?” 

“ No, I am not tired, but tell me how you are,” he answered, 
wondering if she could hear his heart which was beating so fast 
that it seemed to take away his breath. 

“My headache is much better, I feel as happy as possible,” 
said Betty ; “we had some good news to-day, a friend of ours is 
coming out to join us here, and may arrive to-morrow. Father 
is so much pleased, and so am I ; of course one is always glad to 
see one’s friends,” she hastened to add. 

But Herr Schwank took no notice and was looking at her 
strangely. He cleared his throat 

“Miss Betty,” he said, “you have made me very happy here, 
and I cannot think what this place would be like without you. 
Tell me——” but here he stopped. Why had Betty risen? 
What? Who was she looking at, and why had she so suddenly 
grown pale? He turned and saw that a tall, square-shouldered 
young man ina Norfolk jacket had come round the corner of 
the hotel behind him, and was advancing rapidly towards them. 

“Miss Temple! Betty!” he cried, and then there was a 
pause. 

Betty dropped her flowers and went forward to meet the new- 
comer with a look on her face Herr Schwank had never seen 
there before. The young man took her outstretched hand. 

“T have got my First Class,” he said, “and now will you give 
me your answer ?” 

Herr Schwank turned away with a sick feeling at his heart. 
After he had walked some distance he looked back once more. 
They were still standing as he had left them, and Betty was put- 
ting an aquilegia into the young man’s buttonhole. 

. + + * * . . 

Herr Schwank took a real walk this time and only returned to 
the hotel when everyone had gone to bed. Next morning it 
seemed to be a generally-known fact that Miss Temple was en- 
gaged to a young Mr. Gascoyne who had come out to Switzer- 
land on purpose to settle matters with her. 
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The young couple had started off for an early ramble, and only 
came back just as Herr Schwank’s baggage was being strapped 
on a stalwart porter’s back, preparatory to being carried down to 
the world of stations and steamers below. 

The German stepped up to Betty with a smile, in which she 
saw nothing but his usual kind expression, and offered her his 
congratulations. He then told her that sudden business called 
him back to Berlin, and how much he had feared having to start 
without giving her his felicitations and bidding her farewell. 

Betty looked genuinely grieved. “How can you think of 
going?” she exclaimed. “ Fancy leaving these beautiful moun- 
tains, and the lake, and US in this glorious weather, just to 
muddle your brains with stupid business, when you ought to be 
having a holiday! However, it is not good-bye, it is ‘ Auf Wie- 
dersehen.’ Remember, Herr Schwank, we must meet here again 
next summer.” 

But it was good-bye, and he knew it, and as he walked away, 
and descended the steep mountain path, his heart felt very heavy. 
He was not only leaving the mountains and the lake that Betty 
spoke of, and which he had so loved, but he was leaving behind 
for ever something even more beautiful and precious, the brief 
and only romance of a simple chivalrous heart. 

The Hotel Blanc saw him no more, and Betty never knew 
how nearly she had two proposals on that happy summer after- 
noon. 





Famous Poets, 
VII—PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
By CHARLOTTE A. PRICE, 


OF all good poets, perhaps, nay assuredly, there is none who, 
in his genius and personality, is at once so perplexing and 
fascinating as Shelley. He is worshipped, and he is not less 
ardently abhorred ; he is upheld as a demi-god, and abjured as 
a sweet-voiced demon ; his teachings are preached with fervour 
from the house-tops, and are denounced with equal vehemence 
from neighbouring summits. To the majority of people all this 
is mere empty clamour. They know that they love certain 
poems, certain wonderful lyrics, but they do not expect to find 
the author thereof either an incarnation of the principle of evil, 
or of the spirit of good. There is no more noteworthy evidence 
of the extraordinary place Shelley holds in men’s minds than 
the endless ebb and flow of opinion concerning him, the con- 
fused admiration and dislike, the instinctive love and the per- 
suasive antagonism which surround his memory. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Field Place, near Horsham, 
in Sussex, on the 4th of August, 1792. The bedroom in which 
he first saw the light of this “troublesome world” can still be 
seen by those interested in such matters. Over the fireplace 
there is an engraved plate bearing the inscription of his name in 
full, the date of his birth, and the following appropriate and 
eloquent lines by Mr. Richard Garnett : 


‘* Shrine of the dawning speech and thought 
Of Shelley, sacred be 
To all'who bow where Time has brought 
Gifts to Eternity.” 


A few weeks later, on the 7th of September, the eldest child of 
Timothy and Elizabeth Shelley was christened with the two 
names now so familiar to all lovers of English poetry. The 
parents chose the name “Percy,” it would seem, as one which 
had been borne by various Shelleys of previous generations, while 
Bysshe was the name of the boy’s grandfather. This old man 
was noted in early life for his comely face and figure, his fasci- 
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nating demeanour, his reckless disregard of the proprieties, and 
(in his later years) for his miserly avarice. By his second 
marriage with an heiress of noble lineage, and by his succession 
in 1790 to the Fen Place and Field Place properties, Bysshe 
Shelley was fairly to be considered a wealthy man. In 1806, he 
began to build, at great expense, that Castle Goring which he 
never finished ; and contemporaneously he received the honour 
of a baronetcy, on account of electioneering and other political 
services. 

With his new dignities, however, Sir Bysshe Shelley did not 
the more surround himself with the amenities of life. Although 
to the last a gentleman of refinement, both in appearance and 
manner, his avariciousness increased yearly, and he was wont to 
spend much of his time in Horsham taverns, there not drinking, 
but arguing with domineering emphasis. Latterly he lived ina 
small house in most undignified state. When he was created a 
baronet, his grandson, Percy Bysshe, was just about to begin his 
Eton experience. The boy had a certain measure of awe for 
his grandfather, though that his respect for him could only have 
been superficial is evident from the fact that he was wont to 
overhear—and on occasion to startle and shock strangers by 
imitating—the old man’s unseemly vehemence of speech. 

Sir Bysshe’s son Timothy married, in 1791, Elizabeth Pilford, 
a woman of rare beauty, and well-balanced mind and temper. 
After the birth of Percy there succeeded five children—four girls 
named respectively, Elizabeth, Mary, Hellen, and Margaret; 
and a boy, christened John. All these children were pleasant of 
aspect, but the future poet was something more than merely 
comely. Of exceptionally fair complexion, the beauty of his 
face lay mainly in the sensitive mouth and the large blue eyes; 
long locks of dull-gold hair, curled to his neck ; and he seems 
to have had that peculiar poise of the head, which partly is due 
to refinement of race, and is partly, it would seem, a characteristic 
of very sensitive natures. 

Though in youth and manhood the features were somewhat 
irregular, the expression which animated them became of such 
rare sweetness and refinement that a famous painter declared it 
was simply impossible to paint the poet’s portrait, as he was “ too 
beautiful.” 


From very early childhood Shelley was an imaginative and 
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mentally restless child. Trifles unnoticed by most children 
seem to have made keen and permanent impression upon him— 
the sound of wind, the leafy whisper of trees and running water. 
The imaginative faculties came so early into play, that the un- 
conscious desire to create resulted in the invention of weird 
tales of legendary creatures, tales sometimes based on remote 
fact ; in attempted delusion of neighbours ; and in the experience 
of more or less positive hallucinations. 

We owe much of our scanty knowledge of this period of the 
poet’s life to the fragmentary information in the letters of his 
sister Hellen; information, however, the value of which has 
occasionally to be somewhat discounted as not being distinctly 
reminiscent. It is clear that he was invariably a kind and gentle 
brother, displaying a consideration for his younger sisters which 
contrasts favourably with the conduct of most lads during the 
early years of the schoolboy stage. The little girls at Field 
Place loved his company, and when he was at home for the 
holidays he would walk about with them, and tell them many 
wonderful things ; he would take one of them on his knees and 
thrill the soul of his listener with awful tales of wizards, hob- 
goblins and secret passages. The “Great Tortoise” was long a 
theme of endless fascination. This strange creature, unseen of 
any, abode in Warnham Pond; many a romance concerning it 
was told by the inventive Bysshe, and if a bull roared in a 
distant meadow, if a tree fell in the woodland, if midsummer 
thunder rumbled mysteriously, the sounds were always accounted 
to the “ Great Tortoise.” 

In later years the “Great Old Snake” usurped its prede- 
cessor’s place—an interesting circumstance to close students of 
Shelley’s poetry, where serpents are frequently and most effec- 
tively introduced. The “snake” in question had a genuine 
existence, and met an accidental death through the scythe of a 
gardener. 

Shelley from his early boyhood seems to have puzzled his 
worthy father, a choleric, narrow-minded, but excellent-hearted 
squire, who has been absurdly abused because he happened to 
hold radically different views from those of his son, and because 
that son went contrary to his desires in many things. It is 
suggestive that Bysshe’s indoor tales, narrated in the grim 
hours of shadow, were grotesque or terrifying ; and hardly less 
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so to them were the games in which he induced his sisters. to 
take part. The children would be robbers, led by a daring 
chief ; discoverers in some terrible land where awful revelations 
lurked in store for them ; they would even personate spirits or 
fiends, the illusion being intensified by the blue flame which 
Bysshe would light and carry about in a small fire-stove. Even 
as a very young boy he took the keenest interest in chemical 
and electrical experiments ; and while—as his sister Hellen has 
recorded—his sisters would sometimes tremble with fright when 
he called upon them to assist him, he never persisted in any 
experiment if he saw that he was causing pain or real fear. 
There was nothing of the cold-blooded experimentalist in 
Shelley at any time of his life, and it was in all sincerity that, in 
the beautiful opening of “ Alastor,” he wrote : 
‘Tf no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 

I consciously have injured, but still loved 

And cherished these, my kindred.” 

The poet’s memory even as a little boy was remarkable. 
When a small child, Gray’s lines on the “ Cat and the Goldfish” 
were repeated by him word for word after a single reading. 
Shelley’s earliest instruction commenced when he was six years 
old. Till his tenth year he remained under the educational 
guidance of the Rev. Mr. Edwards, of Warnham ; though these 
four intervening years were mainly spent in gaining bodily 
vigour. It is a common mistake to suppose that the poet was 
an ethereal being from his infancy onward; at no period was he 
too far removed from common humanity to be other than a 
genuine creature of flesh and blood. He was naturally of a 
vigorous constitution, though he had always more or less of that 
appearance of delicacy which is so far from rare among 
emotional and imaginative young folk of either sex. That he 
suffered considerably in later years is undeniable, but certainly 
the mysterious pains which affected him in Italy were for the 
most part the penalties incurred by his habitual neglect of the 
body, by his occasional use of. narcotics, and by a fitful 
asceticism, which was undoubtedly the shadow of the spiritual 
and intellectual light in which he habitually lived. 

Every student of Shelley’s poetry must remember his love of 
making fragile craft out of paper or. iris flags, and setting them 
a-sail on stream or pond. How early this sport, for a sport of 
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irresistible fascination it always was with him, was habitually 
indulged in is uncertain ; but the poet certainly had himself as a 
very young child in view when, in “ Rosalind and Helen,” he 


wrote: 
‘* He was a gentle boy, 

And in all gentle sports took joy ; 
Oft in a dry leaf for a boat, 
With a small feather for a sail, 
His fancy on that spring would float, 
If some invisible breeze would stir 
Its marble calm.” 


When Bysshe—the name always used by his relations—was 
ten years old, he was promoted from Mr. Edwards’ care to that 
of Dr. Greenlaw, at Sion House, Brentford. There he certainly 
was not happy. For one thing, the mental stimulus too strongly 
dominated the physical energies for him to care much for the 
ordinary sports of boyhood. Again, Sion House was frequented 
by the sons of tradesmen, between whom and Shelley there was 
the shadow of a mutual antagonism. Genius cannot always free 
itself from conventional bonds, and the fact is evident that Keats 
undoubtedly resented Shelley’s superior birth, when circum- 
stances brought them together, although, while still a youth, 
Shelley lost all perception of class distinctions, and gladly took 
for granted the essential equality of all men who could meet on 
common intellectual ground. 

At Sion House fagging was in full force, and the almost 
feminine beauty, and look of innocence and gentleness of the 
boy, tempted his schoolmates to affront and torment one whom 
they at first considered a milksop. Every spare moment 
Shelley could gain was spent in solitary reading or musing, and 
no doubt his early days at Brentford and Eton had a great effect 
upon his character, emphasizing what was noble in his nature, 
and developing certain traits which, without being good or evil 
in themselves, were later in his life to cause both him and his 
friends real distress. 

The narrative of Shelley’s early boyhood. may be closed with 
Medwin’s description of his cousin’s personal appearance at this 
time. “He was tall for his age, slightly and delicately built, and 
rather narrow-chested, with a complexion fair and ruddy, a face 
rather long than oval. His features, not regularly handsome, 
were set off: by a profusion. of silky brown hair, that. curled 
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naturally. The expression of his countenance was one of 
exceeding sweetness and innocence. His blue eyes were very 
large and prominent. They were at times, when he was 
abstracted, as he often was, in contemplation, dull, and as it were 
insensible to external objects, at others they flashed with the fire 
of intelligence. His voice was soft and low, but broken in its 
tones—when anything much interested him, harsh and unmodu- 
lated; and this peculiarity he never lost. He was naturally 
calm, but when he heard or read of some flagrant act of injustice, 
oppression or cruelty, then, indeed, the sharpest marks of horror 
and indignation were visible in his countenance.” 

At the age of twelve Shelley was removed to Eton, and the 
change was not one that brought happiness to the thoughtful, 
imaginative boy. He was placed in the house of Mr. Bethell, a 
tutor who was the butt of the whole school, and apparently de- 
served the ridicule bestowed upon him. The head-master was 
a Dr. Keate, distinguished among his compeers for pugnacity, 
vigour, and self-assertion, and among Etonians for his brutality. 
Shelley received many floggings, besides the innumerable fag- 
thrashings from older schoolfellows, but to corporal chastise- 
ment he finally became indifferent, and even endured it with 
courageous defiance. The lad’s life was rendered miserable to 
him. He was baited, worried, jeered at, and tormented till he 
gave way to paroxysms of rage, which “ made his eyes flash like 
a tiger’s, his cheeks grow pale as death, his limbs quiver.” 
His fury when roused to extremes of anger and indignation, his 
reckless denunciations of those in authority, his wild language, 
his love of reading and solitude, his experimental antics, and 
his often eccentric demeanour, earned him the name of “ mad 
Shelley.” 

The poet’s literary life may be said to have budded at Eton. 
It was before his departure therefrom that he began the poem of 
“Queen Mab,” though its composition, as we now know it, 
must be set down to the winter of 1812-13; that he wrote some 
short poems, and in collaboration with Medwin, composed a 
romance entitled “ Nightmare,” and that he finished his much- 
discussed boyish effort in fiction, “ Zastrozzi.” He left Eton 
abruptly, for what reason has never been made clear, though most 
probably his full expression of his views, his persistent studies 
in branches of knowledge tabooed at school, and his defiant 
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attitude against what he considered oppression, invited the ill- 
will of Dr. Keate and others in authority. When he left it was 
with the affection of his comrades, and he was frequently visited 
in Oxford by those who had been attracted to him during the 
turbulent years of his schoolboy life. 

Shelley was an apt scholar, and gained a great deal of classical 
and miscellaneous knowledge while at Eton. He translated in 
his leisure hours several books of Pliny’s “ Natural History,” 
being especially impressed by the chapter “ De Deo,” in which 
the Roman philosopher censures superstitious myths of the loves 
and wars of anthropomorphic deities. 

It was while at Eton that Sheiley’s liking for a girl-cousin, 
Harriet Grove, ripened into real sympathy and affection. Miss 
Grove was exceedingly pretty, was of an ardent temperament, 
and treated orthodox religions and social opinions in a way that 
wholly charmed her unconventional cousin. When Bysshe took 
up his residence in Oxford he continued to correspond at great 
length with Harriet, and gradually the young girl and her 
friends became alarmed at the advanced and extravagant 
opinions expressed in the young undergraduate’s epistles. There 
was at this time no definite engagement, but Shelley un- 
doubtedly loved his beautiful cousin with sincerity, and their 
marriage was looked upon as a foregone conclusion by every- 
body. 

Shelley’s love of nature, always keen, became intensified 
during the season he spent at Field Place before he went to 
Oxford. Long walks in the early morning, rambles by night, and 
solitary musings in lonely places, at once soothed and.stimulated 
his mind. The young poet entered University College as a 
Leicester scholar; the nomination to which was due to an 
influential family connection. According to Hogg—the friend 
whose record of Shelley’s Oxford life is more interesting than 
any other, Bysshe during his first term was more occupied with 
chemical and scientific pursuits than with literature ; yet it is clear 
from what we know of his productions at this time, that he 
dabbled considerably both in prose and verse. Few visitors to 
Oxford with any interest in literature, fail to see the rooms in 
University which Shelley occupied: but the poet’s training, bent 
of mind, his rapidly increasing revolutionary ideas, along with 
his inherent indifference to what was clothed with the veneration 
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of age and even of romance, wrought against his perception of 
what was lovely and of good report in the ancient city and its 
still more ancient institutions ; he felt only its intellectual stag- 
nation, its spiritual torpor, its bondage to the most wearisome 
conventionalities. 

Shelley now published his second novel, “St. Irvyne,” or, 
“The Rosicrucian”: it is in some ways an improvement on 
“Zastrozzi,” but it is equally morbid, unreal, grotesque, and 
inflated. About this period Shelley also published a third novel, 
in conjunction with Hogg, called “Leonora.” The printers who 
began to set it up refused to proceed on account of the “free 
notions” which were interwoven with the narrative, and Shelley 
took it to a prinier at Abingdon named King; the latter had 
nearly completed the printing of it, when the premature ex- 
tinction of “ Leonora” occurred, owing to the abrupt expulsion 
of both its authors from Oxford on account of Shelley’s famous 
tractate on the Necessity of Atheism. This famous tract was 
printed at Worthing, and sown broadcast. Shelley enclosed it 
in envelopes to dignities and persons of repute. He was remon- 
strated with, but remained obdurate ; and finally all the copies 
of the obnoxious tract which were readily procurable were 
destroyed. The authorities, however, took the matter up, with 
the result that the college life of Percy Bysshe Shelley and 
his friend Thomas Jefferson Hogg came to an abrupt termina- 
tion. 

Shelley felt his expulsion keenly, was almost prostrated by the 
sentence, when he found it irrevocable, and was only saved 
from utter wretchedness by his growing anger and indignation 
at what he considered gross injustice on the part of the 
authorities. _ While we may reprobate the severity of the 
college council, we must in justice admit that it acted quite 
within its rights. It is useless to speculate on what did not 
happen, yet one cannot but wonder how very different Shelley’s 
life must have been had he remained at Oxford for the usual 
period. He would almost certainly not have married Harriet 
Westbrook, an event which was the beginning of much sorrow, 
transitory ‘happiness, and intransient pain— one which also 
ushered in years of splendid, and in some ways unparalleled, 
achievement in literature. 

The final blow to Shelley’s heart in his expulsion from Oxford 
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was the termination of the definite or understood engagement be- 
tween himself and Harriet Grove, but his sufferings were transient. 
It was not long afterwards that his fancy was taken by the pretty 
face of another Harriet, aged sixteen, whose father was a well- 
to-do coffee-house keeper ; in addition to his functions as tavern 
host he was wont to add those of a money lender, hence his 
sobriquet of Jew Westbrook. The family lived in Chapel 
Street, near Grosvenor Square, and besides Mr. and Mrs. West- 
brook consisted of Miss Elizabeth (the “ Eliza” of the Shelley 
letters and biographies) and of Miss Harriet—the elder sister a 
sour, affected, interfering, and troublesome woman ; the younger 
full of spirit, and at once charming and comely. Partly from 
romantic sentiment, partly from genuine affection, Harriet West- 
brook discovered that she cared for “Mr. Percy Shelley,” poet 
and reformer. Her elder sister would fain have won that young 
gentleman for herself, but when she realised that he was indiffe- 
rent to her charms, she did her best to ensure a union between 
him and her sister. { 

When Harriet Westbrook first knew Shelley she held, as was 
natural, no pronounced views of any kind. Whom the poet 
loved he proselytized. When she first learned that Percy was 
an Atheist she was shocked, but to his religious, philosophical 
and social views she ere long lent a ready ear. She was a lovely 
and clever girl, more intellectually inclined and more widely 
cultured than the majority of young ladies at that period, and 
in these respects she was doubtless a fitting mate for Shelley ; 
there were radical differences of nature, however, which were of 
more vital import than any similarity of views upon mental 
problems. The young people saw more and more of each other, 
and, when they were separated by Harriet’s father, an active 
correspondence was maintained. The outcome of the tragi- 
comedy which began with the elopement of the young lovers 
was sad enough to invest any recital of their brief married life 
with an ever-imminent shadow. 

It was mainly owing to the kindly mediation of Shelley’s 
maternal uncle, Captain Pilfold, that father and son were so far 
reconciled as to permit of the latter paying a visit to Field Place. 
The result of this visit was an arrangement whereby Mr. Shelley 
agreed to allow his son an annuity of £200, with full permission 
for Bysshe to reside wheresoever he chose, and to pursue his own 
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way of life, but on the understanding that though he might 
correspond, he was to have no personal communication, with 
Hogg. The terms were reluctantly accepted, but the young 
poet rejoiced at the comparative freedom he could now enjoy. 
Bysshe was quite aware that he was heir to a large fortune, but 
he also had no expectation of ever enjoying it. The fear, or 
rather the conviction, of early death had taken possession of him. 
Like many young men of imaginative bent, he was more con- 
scious of the shadow cast by the beauty of life than of its exceed- 
ing brightness. With the conviction that he had but a year or 
two, at most but a few years, to live, Shelley naturally 
thought little of his possible future wealth, and was content to 
have an adequate income meanwhile. 

After his reconciliatory visit to Field Place, he yielded to one 
of those attacks of nervous unrest to which he was subject 
throughout life, and spent the ensuing weeks, now at Field 
Place, now at his uncle’s house at Cuckfield, now in London, 
and for a brief while at Cwm Elan, near Rhayader, in North 
Wales. It was during this visit that Hogg received a note 
which astonished him. He learnt that his friend would probably, 
ere long, be in York with Harriet Westbrook, that the 
latter’s father had persecuted her in a most horrible way by 
endeavouring to compel her to go to school, that Harriet had 
appealed to the writer, whose advice was to resist such tyranny ; 
that she had written to the effect that she threw herself upon his 
protection, and would fly with him, and that “gratitude and 
admiration demand that I should love her for ever.” 

Shelley determined to reward Harriet’s trust by a legab 
marriage. He made hurried preparations for an elopement. To 
the social distinction between the heir to a baronetcy and great 
wealth and the daughter of a tavern-keeper, Shelley was from 
his convictions wholly indifferent. He admired and sincerely 
liked Harriet Westbrook, and he would not have been the youth 
he was had he not been keenly sensitive to her charms of mind 
and body, her accomplishments as a musician, a reader, and a 
good listener ; but it is undoubted that Shelley did not return 
her affection as a lover. He expressly spoke in one of his letters 
to Hogg as being actuated more by will than by “ inspired 
passion.” 

Keen suffering and remorse would have been avoided had 
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Mr. Westbrook been able to prevent the elopement of his 
daughter with Percy Shelley. However, as they had sown to 
reap the whirlwind, they had, by the laws of nature, to realize 
its violence when the time came. 

Early one morning towards the end of August, 1811, Shelley 
and his cousin, Charles Grove, met Harriet and drove to the 
inn in Gracechurch Street, whence the Edinburgh coach at that 
time departed. The fugitives waved good-bye from the top of 
the coach to young Grove, who went home with probably the 
lightest heart of the three. By the time the coach reached 
York, a night and a day after leaving London, the bridegroom 
designate had realized that no one can get on without money. 
He had borrowed £25 from his Uncle Medwin, but this seems 
to have almost disappeared by the time the borrower had reached 
York, and had it not been for the aid obtained from his friend 
Hogg, the straits to which the youthful pair would have been 
reduced would no doubt have been serious. At last Edinburgh 
was reached, and there the runaways were quietly married on 
the 28th August, when Percy Bysshe Shelley, etat 19, became 
the lawful husband of Harriet Westbrook, ztat 16. Shelley was 
set down in the books of the registrar as a Sussex farmer! 

When the poet’s father heard the news of his imprudent 
marriage he stopped all supplies, even the quarterly allowance 
then due was retained, and “ all was at an end.” 

It would have gone badly for Shelley had it not been for Hogg, 
and, in a greater degree, for his Uncle Pilfold, who had taken a 
fancy to his enthusiastic, wonderful, eccentric, puzzling, loveable 
nephew, and who in time of need behaved ina most generous 
way. 

Some weeks passed happily enough in Scotland, though 
Shelley was often bored by the placid pleasure Harriet took in 
reading aloud certain highly intellectual and ethical classical 
works ; the poet was wont to fall asleep, much to his young 
wife’s disapproval. Even at this early period of her matrimonial 
life, and when she was undoubtedly happy, Harriet frequently 
spoke of suicide, not only as a justifiable act under certain cir- 
cumstances, but as permissible in most cases—nay, further, of the 
possibility that she would herself at some future date put her 
theory into practice. If Hogg’s account be credible, Harriet 
even attempted suicide while at the seminary at Clapham Com- 
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mon. Harriet Shelley was without doubt abnormally insensitive 
to certain matters to which most men and women are keenly 
alive, that, in a word, she had either an exceptional stoicism or 
a bluntness of feeling germane to—if not the symptom of the 
condition of—a partially diseased brain. It would be unjust to 
her, however, not to concede that in the ordinary course of life 
she was a cheerful, clever, and amiable person, and that as a wife 
she was as sympathetic as her nature permitted, and in all things 
dutiful and loyal. 

Cities which have charmed and fascinated many true poets 
did not enthrall Shelley. He was more keenly interested in 
Irish politics and philosophy than in any beauty of ancient days 
or picturesque aspects of ruins. Thus it was that five weeks in 
Edinburgh more than sufficed for him, and he moved to York, the 
journey occupying three days. Shelley determined to make a 
sudden journey south, and see if he could not soothe the paternal 
wrath, and obtain the necessary means of living, the absence of 
which was daily becoming more serious ; but, unhappily, he was 
unsuccessful in his endeavour. The young couple, accompanied 
by Eliza Westbrook, now moved to Keswick, where they resided 
in a small house called Claremont Cottage, from the garden of 
which could be seen a lovely view of Derwentwater and Bassen- 
thwaite, and the lofty summits of Hindsgarth, Skiddaw and 
Scawfell. Here Shelley enjoyed, as he had never hitherto done, 
the ever-varying loveliness and wonder of mountain beauty. 
While in the Lake country he came to know Southey. Between 
them there was only a superficial literary sympathy, and a very 
real social and political antagonism ; as a man, however, Southey 
had the young poet’s warm regard. Wordsworth, the most. un- 
genial of bards to brethren-in-song, paid him no attention, and 
Coleridge was not then in the Lake country. Besides the pro- 
duction of a variety of short poems, Shelley spent part of the 
early winter in the composition of a volume of essays, pre- 
sumably on political and ethical subjects, and of a romance 
entitled “ Hubert Cauvin,” which has never been discovered in 
manuscript or in any other state. Under the most favourable 
circumstances Shelley could never have become a great writer 
of fiction ; his insight into ordinary humanity was slight, he had 
too little sense of humour, and mere abstractions were too real 
to him. 
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In December Shelley heard of a scheme at Field Place, 
whereby he was to be offered at once a handsome sum in the 
event of his consent to entail the estates on his male heir, or 
failing such, upon his younger brother. This bribe, as the poet 
believed it, was to amount to no less than 42,000 a year. 
Nothing more vividly shows Shelley’s high moral resolve in a 
good cause than his indignant refusal to entertain the proposal 
fora moment. Poor as he was, he was not going to perpetuate 
by a selfish action what he considered to be the great evil of the 
law of primogeniture. It is to the credit of Mr. Timothy 
Shelley that, though hurt and disappointed by his son’s refusal, 
he agreed to grant the allowance of £200 a year, to which Mr. 
Westbrook added another £200 a year ; this sum was not in- 
creased by any literary labour on the part of Shelley, but was 
considerably diminished by printers’ bills and charitable deeds. 

On leaving Keswick Shelley took up his abode in Dublin. 
Here Eliza Westbrook acted as dispenser of the funds, keeping 
all the cash “in some nook or corner of her dress.” The 
poet’s aim in coming to Ireland was merely to “effect a funda- 
mental change in the constitution of the British Empire, to 
restore to Ireland its native Parliament, to carry the great mea- 
sure of justice called Catholic Emancipation, and to establish a 
philanthropic association for the amelioration of human society 
all over the world.” His “ Address” was sown broadcast. 

“T stand,” writes Shelley, “at the balcony of our window and 
watch till I see a man who looks likely. 1 throw a book to him.” 
But Shelley, though his frequent phrase was “for ever,” had no 
intention of remaining “for ever” in Dublin. He realized in 
less than two months that his mission in Ireland was over. 
The unhappy nation had not risen ex masse on the publication 
of the “ Address”; the authorities had not prosecuted “the 
young English gentleman ” ; and the world went on very much 
as before. 

Shelley had another motive for returning to England. The 
divine Miss Kitchener, the schoolmistress of the Sussex village 
of Hurstpierpoint, longed to see her ardent correspondent and 
friend, even as that individual yearned to see “the soul of his 
soul.” Like Miss Westbrook, this highly intellectual woman 
rejoiced in the name of Eliza, therefore Shelley substituted there- 
for the more euphonious “ Portia.” In a short space of time 
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Shelley found it expedient to change this Shakespearian desig- 
nation to the “Brown Demon.” Ere long she was hated by 
Eliza Westbrook, disliked by Harriet Shelley, and finally re- 
pelled by the “soul of her soul,” and had to be bribed to take 
her departure. Yet this experience did not cure the poet of his 
tendency to invest every new and sympathetic correspondent 
with hues of ideal glory. 

After leaving Ireland the pair settled in Wales for a time, and 
then moved to Devon. The late summer of this year was one of 
the comparatively serene periods in Shelley’s life. He was happy 
with his wife, and above all, he was beginning to realize that he 
was indeed a poet, though even yet he had written little or 
nothing on which to base a claim so often unjustifiably put 
forth; but in a short space from this time he placed in the 
hands of Mr. Hookham, the publisher, the manuscript of “ Queen 
Mab,” and arranged for its publication in a limited edition. A 
little girl was born to this young couple, and Shelley, not yet of 
age, realized that he was not onlya husband but a father! The 
. baby was christened Ianthe, possibly after the violet-eyed lady 
of “Queen Mab,” though, poor child, it was destined to bring, 


not happiness, but grief, to its parents. That he loved the little 
one is beyond doubt ; and though it is by no means always safe 
to accept a poetic record as a strictly veracious statement, one 
cannot read his touching and beautiful sonnet to Ianthe without 
realising his absolute sincerity. In this sonnet there is unmis- 
takably set forth his love for his wife and child: 


‘* Dear art thou, O fair and fragile blossom ; 
Dearest when most thy tender traits express 
The image of thy mother’s loveliness.” 

In the first beauty of motherhood, Harriet seemed more closely 
drawn to Shelley than ever. It was not long, however, before 
he noticed with pain and sorrow—what was evident to Hogg and 
others as well as himself—that his wife betrayed a strange and 
growing insensibility to her child and even to him ; that she lost 
her interest in those matters of the heart and mind which were 
to him far above all mundane circumstances, and that she was no 
longer the Harriet whom he had known and loved. Maternity 
seemed to have been the spell which resolved the angel into the 
commonplace woman. To be ideally loved by a man like Shelley 
is to court sorrow and disaster. As the divine Portia, “the sou! 
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of my soul,” passed away from the poet’s life as the “ Brown 
Demon”; as Eliza Westbrook, once intelligent and amiable, 
awakened in her brother-in-law “an inexpressible sensation of dis- 
gust and horror to see her caress Ianthe,” and even “ sometimes 
made him feel faint with the fatigue of checking the overflowings 
of his unbounded abhorrence for this miserable wretch,” so poor 
young Harriet was to pass out of the valley of enchantment. That 
she was in some ways to blame for the estrangement is un- 
questionable, but it is with pity we read of her life from this 
time forth. On the other hand, again, it must not be forgotten 
that Shelley married his wife, not from love, as commonly under- 
stood, but out of chivalrous generosity. Love, the overwhelm- 
ing love of a man for a woman, was lying in wait for him, but 
the time was not yet come. 

The winter of 1813 was spent in Edinburgh, so far as Shelley 
was concerned, mainly in arduous and abstruse study ; but he 
produced little literary work beyond the prose dissertation, entitled 
“The Refutation of Deism.” From thence he wrote an urgent 
letter to his father about his pecuniary troubles, but failed to 
obtain any assistance. It was suggested to him that if a son 
and heir were born, Sir Bysshe and Mr. Shelley might seek to bring 
forward a claim of illegitimacy, on account of his marriage in 
Scotland as a minor. To prevent any trouble in this direction he 
re-married Harriet at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on the 24th 
of March. This re-marriage is, to us, the seal upon Shelley’s 
early happiness. Want of sympathy and other alienating in- 
fluences had now set in clashing currents from either side. 
Harriet became hard and indifferent; her husband grew more 
and more disappointed and disenchanted. lanthe was but a 
frail bond of union ; her mother’s refusal to nurse her still further 
exasperated Shelley. In April Eliza took her departure, and 
with her went Shelley’s wife and child, while he remained in the 
congenial household of the Boinvilles, some friends whom he had 
met in Berkshire. 

It was while conscious of his ruined love and vanishing affection, 
and while suffering keenly from Harriet’s indifference to his ap- 
peals that Shelley met Mary Godwin. Love arose, nay, love en- 
veloped them both ere they were aware of their position ; like a fiery 
wind, it consumed and swept away all obstacles to their passion. 
Mary was then in her seventeenth year, but had the carriage and 
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demeanour of one accustomed to womanly ways of thought and 
action ; she was fair to look upon rather than lovely, of an intel- 
lectual type ; of a calm and apparently passionless exterior, she 
had an ardent nature, and was, in a word, just such achild of 
William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft as the theorist might 
have prophesied. By training, by temperament, by imagination 
—in all things she was fitted to mate with such a one as Shelley. 
She could be to him all that Harriet had been, and infinitely 
more, as he could be to her an ideal, a friend, and a husband—a 
triune creature beyond the conception of the girl-wife who had 
voluntarily left him, though without thought of definite separa- 
tion. 

Peacock, who at this period was closely intimate with the poet, 
says: 

“Nothing that I ever read in tale or history could present 
a more striking image of a sudden, violent, irresistible, uncon- 
trollable passion, than that under which I found him labouring 
when, at his request, I went up from the country to call upon him 
in London. Between his old feelings towards Harriet, from whom 

‘ he was not then separated, and his new passion for Mary,he showed 
in his looks, in his gestures, in his speech, the state of a mind 
‘suffering, like a little kingdom, the nature of an insurrection,’ 
His eyes were bloodshot, his hair and dress disordered.” 

It was almost accidentally that Shelley and Mary Godwin 
learned the secret of their love. The following verses are the 
poetic record of this period of passionate uncertainty, but though 
touching in sentiment they are juvenile in expression for so con- 
summate an artist as Shelley was soon to become : 

‘* Upon my heart thy accents sweet 

Of peace and pity fell like dew 

On flowers half dead ; thy lips did meet 
Mine tremblingly ; thy dark eyes threw 

Their soft persuasion on my brain, 
Charming away its dream of pain. 

We are not happy, sweet ! our state 
Is strange, and full of doubt and fear ; 

More need of words that ills abate ; 
Reserve or censure come not near 


Our sacred friendship, lest there be 
No solace left for thee or me.” 


From a pathetic letter written by Harriet from Bath early in 
July it is manifest that she had no idea of the permanency of 
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the separation. Four days’ silence had been sufficient to break 
down her reserve. Not having heard from Shelley for this brief 
period, she feared that some misfortune had waylaid him, and 
therefore she wrote a letter of anxious enquiry to Hookham, the 
bookseller, as one certain to be acquainted with Shelley’s where- 
abouts. But by this time the latter was persuaded (on evi- 
dence very dubious even when most convincing) that his wife 
had been unfaithfui to him; that, in a word, Harriet’s as yet 
unborn child would not be of his parentage. Later he came 
to believe absolutely that in this point, at any rate, he had wronged 
his wife, and that Charles Bysshe was veritably his own son. 
With his peculiar views on marriage—views, it must be remem- 
bered, shared by his wife—the contract between a man and a 
woman was one dissoluble at will, on proven incompatibility of 
mind and tastes, and still more imperative seemed disunion when 
married lealty no longer existed. 

When Shelley realized that in no case could he again regard 
Harriet as his wife, and that Mary Godwin had won his love, 
he determined to offer Harriet his friendship, and incredible as 
it may seem, he even urged her to live with him and Mary. 
It may be as well to give here the record of Harriet Shelley’s 
after-life. She continued to correspond with her husband after 
his departure for the Continent with Mary Godwin, and hoped 
against hope that he would tire of her as he had of others, and 
return to her. She retired to Bath, and there her boy was 
born. On his return to England Shelley visited his wife and 
they agreed to name the child Charles Bysshe. He died in 
boyhood, some four years after the Spezzian Sea had calmed 
for ever the passionate unrest of his father’s life. When at 
last Harriet .realized the finality of her disunion with Shelley, 
she gave way to bitterness of heart. If her love had been 
lasting she would have yielded to despair ; that this was not so 
is to be inferred from the fact that she formed a new connection. 
This resulted unfortunately, and then poor Harriet saw nothing 
worth living for. The reader will remember that she had always 
maintained not only the inviolable right of every human being 
to end at will his or her life, but had also again and again, at 
long intervals and before various witnesses, declared her inten- 
tion to put her theory in practice the moment the burden of 
life should become too great for her to endure. In no fit of 
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despair, but unable to bear her anguish, she left her lodging near 
her father’s house one day early in November, over two years 
after Shelley’s departure with Mary Godwin, and found rest from 
her grief in the waters of the Serpentine. 

To narrate the incidents of Shelley’s life impartially it is 
necessary to avoid the language of unqualified approval or of 
condemnation. It is better to leave readers to form their own 
conclusions on the poet’s separation from his wife, her subse- 
quent course of life, and her suicide. Shelley seems to have been 
guiltless of wrong intent, and to have believed that he was 
acting not only consistently, but wisely and even justly, and his 
sorrow and life-long regret for the unfortunate outcome of his 
action were genuine. It is doubtful if his philosophy brought 
him any comfort—the philosophy that told him he could in no 
wise be held responsible for what had occurred. It isa sad story 
whichever way we look upon it. 

Mary Godwin shared her father’s and her lover’s views on the 
subject of marriage. When she and Shelley left London on the 
morning of the 28th July, 1814, they were accompanied by Miss 
Clara Mary Jane Ciairmont—by her relatives called Jane, but to 
the Shelleys and their friends known as Clare or Claire—the 
daughter by a former marriage of Godwin’s second wife. Mary 
was fair and suave, Claire was dark and extremely vivacious. 
Both at this time were young girls, and were affectionate com- 
panions, if not friends. There is some uncertainty as to whether 
or not Miss Clairmont left Godwin’s house with Mary with know- 
ledge of what was about to take place. Her own account (but 
she was by no means always a reliable authority concerning her- 
self) was, that she left the house in the silent summer morning, 
believing that she and Mary were only going to indulge in an 
exceptionally early walk ; and that when they met Shelley at the 
corner of Hatton Garden he begged her to accompany him and 
Mary to France, as she was a good French linguist, and they 
were unfamiliar with the language. The three journeyed to 
Paris, and thence with little delay to Switzerland, and finally 
settled at Brunnen on the Lake of Lucerne. Here Shelley began 
the last of his prose tales; it is well written, and the finest 
portion of it describes the beautiful valley of Beltrzatanai. 
Want of money caused an abrupt return, and the homeward 
journey was made by way of the Reuss and the Rhine. This 
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trip gave Shelley the greatest part of the material wherefrom he 
extracted the glorious lines of “ Alastor.” 

Early in January of 1815, Shelley’s prospects materially im- 
proved, owing to the death of his grandfather, Sir Bysshe. By 
an arrangement with his father, now Sir Timothy, he found him- 
self in possession of a yearly income of £1,000. Of this allow- 
ance a fifth part went to Harriet and the children, and no incon- 
siderable portion of the remainder was charitablyexpended. Many 
hours weekly were spent by Shelley in assisting the needy, and 
it is said (though on no good authority) that he even walked a 
hospital, in order to acquire sufficient medical knowledge to be 
of real service to the poor, whom it was his wont to visit. 
Shelley was very fragile in body and frail in constitution, 
but did not suffer from any organic complaint; most of his 
symptoms could be traced to the nervous disorder which 
naturally ensued from his habits of fasting, from insufficient 
nourishment, and excessive mental excitation. At all times 
from his boyhood he consciously dwelt in the shadow of early 
death ; a fact which must be remembered when we come to con- 
sider his poetic development, powers and achievement. 


Inthe month of February, Mary gave birth to a girl-babe, a 
delicate infant, which only lived for twelve days. The grief ex- 
perienced by both parents at its death was poignant. 

Shortly afterwards Shelley took a cottage at Bishopsgate, 
on the eastern borders of Windsor Park. Here he passed 


” 


many happy days, and at this time “Alastor” was written, 
the poem wherein he first rises into the realm of absolute poetry. 
A delightful water excursion was planned in August, in which 
Peacock and Charles Clairmont were of the party. At Oxford 
they disembarked, and Shelley showed Mary his former haunts, 
and the rooms he and Hogg had occupied when the fiat of ex- 
pulsion had gone forth against them. From thence they pro- 
ceeded to Lechlade, and here he was touched with the pathos and 
mystery of the scene. The Thames near Lechlade has inspired 
at least two great poets since Shelley’s time, but none has 
written lovelier stanzas than those composed by the youth of 
twenty-three. 

“Queen Mab,” and its heterodox notes have been frequently 
republished in this country and in America, and have un- 
doubtedly had a wider circulation than any other of Shelley’s 

27 
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writings. Itis asserted that the poem, with its voluminous notes, 
has had a very considerable influence upon the working classes 
in the direction of free thought. It is in no sense a great poem; 
herein all qualified judges agree. But it has passages of con- 
siderable beauty, and is distinctly a noteworthy production, how- 
ever regarded. 

“ Alastor” is a Greek term, signifying an avenging, spirit. 
Alastor is, as Mr. Symonds has well put it, the Nemesis of 
solitary souls. The narrative relates how the poet leaves his 
home, and wanders far abroad through the Empires of the East, 
where he has a vision of a veiled maid, a vision which causes the 
fire of deathless yearning to arise in his heart. At length, in 
pursuit of this phantasmal beatitude, he embarks in a little 
shallop, and is at last stranded close by the verge of a great 
fall of water. The poet then roams through a primeval forest, 
in a remote corner of which he finds Death. The allegory is 
easy of perception; “the veiled maid” is the ideal love un- 
attainable in mortal guise. This passionate quest of ideal 
loveliness haunted Shelley’s dreams by day and night. Again 
and again he has uttered something of the pain at his heart—in 
“ Alastor,” in the hymn to “Intellectual Beauty,” in “ Epipsy- 
chidion,” and in many of his short poems. In “ Alastor,” Shelley 
passes from apprenticeship to masterhood. His blank verse is at 
once beautiful and majestic. 

On January 24th, 1816, Mary gave birth to a son, the son to 
whom the name of William, in honour of Godwin, was given, 
and who a few years later was buried in that lovely Roman 
cemetery where lie the remains of two of England’s greatest 
poets. 

Shelley now determined to go to Switzerland again. This 
trip was urged by Claire Clairmont, who had another aim in 
view than the wish to see Geneva. In London, she had become 
acquainted with Lord Byron. She had called upon him to 
solicit his interest in obtaining a post for her in a certain theatre, 
but from the first moment she saw him she fell in love with him. 
Byron was conscious of her infatuation, and took advantage 
of it. Claire knew of his intention to go to Geneva, and, aware 
of the fact that he did not mean to burden himself with her 
company, she urged Shelley to make that Swiss town his goal, 
in order that she might meet her lover. The Shelleys did not 
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even know that she was acquainted with the name, much less the 
person of “ Childe Harold.” 

The Lake of Geneva was full of fascination for Shelley, 
haunted and hallowed by the memories of Rousseau, Gibbon 
and others, who had dwelt by its shores. The boating, too, 
promised to be a source of delight, and there were prospects of 
infinite charm in nature. About the same time, Byron arrived 
at the hotel where they had taken up their quarters, and an 
intimacy soon arose between the poets. Ere long they left the 
hotel. Byron and his physician, Polidori, occupied the Villa 
Diodati (where Milton had visited a friend on his homeward way 
from Italy), and Shelley, Mary and Claire, the Villa Mont 
Alégre. The two poets became joint owners of a boat, and 
many were the excursions which were made, including one round 
a great part of the lake, to Chillon and Lausanne. Whether or 
not the intrigue between Byron and Miss Clairmont was a thing 
of the past ere the former and the Shelleys met at Geneva, is 
uncertain ; but it was not until the knowledge could no longer 
be kept from them that Claire Clairmont confessed that in her 
reckless passion she had given herself to Byron—“Count Maddalo.” 
And many of Shelley’s letters show how just and discriminating 
was his estimate of his brilliant friend ; he recognised the fact 
that Byron made himself out much worse than he in reality was, 
and regretted the selfish, unlofty ideas that obscured his good 
capacities. That, on the other hand, Byron recognised the 
fineness of Shelley’s nature is clear, from his emphatic statement 
made after the latter’s death. “He was the most gentle, the 
most amiable, the least worldly-minded person I ever met; full 
of delicacy, disinterested beyond all other men, and possessing a 
degree of genius joined to simplicity as rare as it is admirable. 
He had formed to himself a beau ideal of all that is fine, high- 
minded and noble, and he acted up to this ideal to the very 
letter.” 

Like many ardent worshippers of nature, Shelley often found 
himself mute in her presence. He wrote in the after-glow of 
memory, not in the full light of the moment’s enjoyment. The 
beautiful lines to Mont Blanc were an outcome of his emotions 
as he lingered on the Bridge of Arve on his way through the 
Valley of Chamouni, whither he had gone with Mary to inhale 


the pure-air of the greatest of the Swiss mountains. On their 
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return to the lake-side they found another visitor in the person 
of “Monk” Lewis. Naturally, now, the evening chats resolved 
themselves into ghostly discussions, and to pass the time, they 
indulged in the perusal of a book of ghastly narrations, entitled 
“ Fantasmagoriana.” On Byron’s suggestion each member of 
the party undertook to write something weird or ghastly. 
Shelley began a story which came to nought. Byron commenced 
a tale called ‘““The Vampire,” but only wrote a fragmentary 
portion. Polidori indulged in an absurd narrative more fantastic 
than impressive, and Mary Shelley produced an extraordinary 
romance called “ Frankenstein,” a book which has made a per- 
manent mark in the literature of the West. 

In the early autumn, Shelley and Mary returned to England. 
This year, 1816, proved a tragic one to the poet. Godwin was 
hard pressed by poverty, and Shelley could not relieve him. 
Gentle, affectionate, unhappy Fanny, the daughter of Mary 
Wollstonecraft by Mr. Tunlay, had long been subject to dire 
dejection. One day she left home, and having reached Swansea, 
put an end to her life by poison, and was found dead in her 
hotel. 

Shelley, who on behalf of Godwin had returned to Bristol in 
pursuit of the unhappy girl, felt the blow so keenly that his 
nervous system almost gave way, and while he was on a visit to 
Leigh Hunt, he received a letter from Hookham conveying the 
tragic news that “Harriet Smith” had drowned herself in the 
Serpentine. He had now two duties to perform without delay ; 
to take his children by Harriet under his protection, and to 
marry Mary Godwin. On the 30th December in this eventful 
year, he and Mary were legally wedded at St. Mildred’s Church 
in London. 

To Shelley’s reiterated demands for the custody of his 
children, their maternal grandfather, Mr. Westbrook, turned a 
deaf ear. This gentleman instituted a Chancery suit which was 
decided against Shelley, and the children were placed under the 
care of a Dr. Hume, to be educated in principles which their 
father considered mistaken and harmful. To add to the poet’s 
troubles, Claire Clairmont in January gave birth to her and 
Byron’s illegitimate child, afterwards known as Allegra. Shelley 
needed all the rest he could obtain to enable him to bear up 
against his recent sorrows. He-even feared his own imprison- 
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ment on account of his avowed opinions. His anxious hours were 
cheéred by the kindness of friends, especially by Leigh Hunt. 
At the latter’s cottage in Hampstead he met Keats, and in the 
ensuing months, the two poets saw each other at intervals, but 
circumstances prevented their becoming really intimate. 

Shelley had now in very truth entered the sphere of poetic 
creation. At all times he was wont to compose in the open air, 
by river, sea, mountain, or amid the vernal and autumnal wood- 
lands. His last great poem was written in his boat upon the 
Bay of Spezzia; the Pisan pine-woods, the heights of the 
Euganean hills, the Venetian lagoons, beheld the birth of some 
of his most famous lyrics ; fronting the sea at Livorno was the 
Villa Valsovano, on the windy roof of which most of “The 
Cenci” was written ; and the greater part of “ Prometheus” was 
composed amid the gigantic ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, less 
desolate then in their lovely grandeur than now in their tourist- 
haunted “ picturesqueness.” And amid scenes as lovely, if not 
so immediately impressive, Shelley’s second great poem was 
written. “Laon and Cythna,” or “The Revolution of the Golden 
City ”"—usually known as “ The Revolt of Islam”—is not a 
popular poem, though in merit not inferior to “ Alastor.” It is 
said that early in the year of its composition, Shelley and Keats 
each agreed to write a long work in verse, and that the results of 
this undertaking were “Laon and Cythna,” and “Endymion.” 
Among the shorter poems written by Shelley at this time may 
be specially noted the sonnet entitled “Ozymandias,” and the 
lyric “To Constantia, Singing.” The latter is known to have 
been addressed to Claire Clairmont, whose voice was of sur- 
passing sweetness. In “ Rosalind and Helen,” as in “ Alastor,” 
“The Revolt of Islam,” “Prince Athanase,” etc., the dominant 
theme is Love. As a poem it is the least successful of Shelley’s 
longer productions, though it has some fine lines. 

Throughout the autumn of 1817, Shelley’s health deteriorated, 
and after one specially severe spasmodic attack, he came to the 
conclusion that a change to Italy was the only chance whereby 
his life might be prolonged. It was with little belief in ultimate 
recovery, however, that he made final arrangements for leaving 
England. His irregularity in his hours of eating, his inadequate 
diet, his prolonged fasts, the fire of his mind for ever consuming 
his excitable body, his swift and ardent emotions, his over-keen 
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susceptibilities, all combined to increase the frailty of his 
physical health. 

When Shelley left Marlowe, he must have been sorely missed. 
He was ever wont to practise as well as preach the Christian 
ideal. Not only did he give largely of his means to all whom 
he considered had any public or private claim upon him, and 
expend much upon the poor in the neighbourhood, but he also 
devoted many hours weekly to visiting the sick and infirm. He 
would even, on occasion, give needy wayfarers articles of his 
own apparel. One day he returned home shoeless, having met 
some weary vagrant whose wants he could not alleviate, having 
no money with him, and to whom he had given his boots, so that 
the toil of the journey might be mitigated. It was not his habit 
to carry money about with him, but this was no bar to his ever- 
ready charity. If he met someone whom he desired to help, he 
would tear out a leaf from a book, or a blank page from a letter, 
and write upon it a succinct cash order to be discharged by 
Mary on presentation. During part of the stay at Marlowe, 
there’ was great distress among the lace-makers, who then 
congregated in the old river-town, and during his visitations to 
those in dire need, Shelley caught a bad attack of ophthalmia. 

Shortly before the travellers left England, their two children 
were duly christened at St. Giles’-in-the-Fields with the names 
of William and Clara Everina. On the same occasion, Miss 
Clairmont had her child baptized by the name Clara Allegra, 
the father’s name being duly entered in the register as Lord 
Byron. The Shelleys had not yet lost faith in Byron, and 
believed that he would act honourably by the mother of his 
child if the twain could be brought together. 

On the 11th of March, 1818, Shelley watched the shores of 
England fade slowly from his view. He did not surmise that he 
should never see them again, nor did Mary dream that when she 
should recross those narrow seas it would be in loneliness and 
grief. 

The travellers made direct for Milan, through South-Eastern 
France and Switzerland. The summer was spent at the Bagni 
di Lucca. The weeks passed delightfully. In the early 
mornings and in the star-lit evenings, the young people would 
ride through the alleys of chestnut and beech, for while others 
drowsed in the heat of the day, Shelley disappeared to a loved 
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haunt in the forest, where a mountain torrent fell into a basin. 
Here the poet took a bath, and dreamed away the hours. 

Claire had, against Shelley’s advice, sent Allegra to her father 
at Venice; she was much pained by the rumours that reached 
her of Byron’s reckless life, and determined to set out to see 
him. Shelley, with his usual unselfishness, agreed to accompany 
her, and on their arrival at Venice, went alone to visit Byron. 
The elder poet took his friend’s pleadings and remonstrances in 
good part, and half scornfully agreed that Claire might have her 
child again if she wished, but dropped a vague hint that if she 
thus acted, she might find herself absolutely discarded by him. 
From this time Shelley could no longer esteem or even care for 
the man whom, with justice, he then and always so much 
admired as a poet. When the painful interview was over, 
Byron took Shelley in his gondola across the lagoons to the 
wave-washed Lido. There the former’s horses were in waiting, 
and, to Shelley’s delight, he found himself riding along that 
magic strand which he afterwards immortalized in song. 

There was one practical outcome of this visit. Byron then 
temporarily owned a lovely villa, “I Cappuccini,” at Este, high 
up among the Euganean hills, and this villa he offered to the 
Shelleys and Miss Clairmont; an offer which was willingly 
accepted. Shelley at once wrote to his wife to join him with the 
children, but on this journey sorrow waited for them, the baby 
Clara was attacked with dysentery, and died at Venice in her 
mother’s arms. 

It was at this villa that the wonderful melodies, the splendid 
harmonies, all the music and magnificence of Shelley’s greatest 
production, “Prometheus Unbound,” began to haunt his spirit, 
and the famous poem “Julian and Maddalo” was mainly 
written in a summer-house adjacent to the villa. It contains 
the portraitures of two great poets. Both are idealized, yet each 
is recognizable—Byron as Count Maddalo, and Shelley as 
Julian. This poem contains one often-quoted line, and one 
famous passage, “Thou paradise of exiles, Italy!” and the 
pathetic lines setting forth how some unhappy men 


‘* Are cradled into poetry by wrong : 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.”’ 


Before October had passed away, it was found advisable for 
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Shelley to seek a warmer clime, and Naples was finally chosen. 
Before the departure Allegra was (to Claire’s passionate grief) 
returned to Byron’s care, for the unfortunate mother could not but 
see that she might wholly ruin her child’s prospects if she went 
against the wishes of Allegra’s father. When Naples was 
reached a deep melancholy settled upon Shelley. All that he 
wrote through the rest of the year was tinged with sadness. 
He composed, among other mournful lyrics, those exquisite 
stanzas “Written in Dejection, near Naples.” The pathetic 
music of the following lines is unequalled : 
‘* Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 
Till death-like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 


My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony.” 


In 1818 the Shelleys went to Rome, and he strove to finish his 
greatest poem, “ Prometheus Unbound,” among the ruins of the 
Baths of Caracalla. As the season advanced their little boy felt 


che debilitating effects of the climate ; the parents exhausted 
themselves in nursing, but after sixty hours of sleepless watching, 
Shelley saw the beloved little face suddenly pale and the eyes, 
which everyone had noted as of so rare and beautiful a blue, 
lose their soft light. The calamity almost broke the hearts of 
father and mother. He was laid in that lovely Protestant burial 
ground at Rome, of which, some months before, Shelley had 
written to a friend, “It is a green slope near the walls, under the 
pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and is, I think, the most beautiful 
and solemn cemetery I ever beheld.” 

After this sad event the Shelleys visited Leghorn and the 
drama of 7'e Cenct was begun and finished at their villa near 
the busy Tuscan town. From Leghorn they went to Florence, 
but the cold proving harmful to the poet, they moved to Pisa, 
where he wrote his famous and lovely little poem “The Cloud.” 
Here are the first and last stanzas of this exquisite lyric : 


‘I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams, 
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From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 
* ” a 
I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again.” 


The “Ode toa Skylark,” “The Sensitive Plant,” and “The 
Witch of Atlas,” were all written about this time, and many 
more poems to which we have no space to refer. There is more 
than enough of criticism — good, bad, and indifferent — upon 
Shelley’s poetry, and therefore we have endeavoured to do little 
more than recount the narrative of his life. Many of his poems 
are obscure, and can be only understood by those who know the 
secret of spiritual passion. But there can be none who fail to 
appreciate the beauty of the following words. Is it to a woman 
that these passionate lines are uttered ? 


‘* Seraph of Heaven ! too gentle to be human, 

Veiling beneath that radiant form of woman 

All that is insupportable in thee 

Of light and love and immortality ! 

Sweet Benediction in the Eternal Curse ! 

Veiled glory of this lampless Universe ! 

Thou Moon beyond the clouds! Thou living Form 
Among the Dead! Thou star above the Storm ! 
Thou Wonder, and thou Beauty, and thou Terror ! ” 


Or what love is this which would fain annihilate individuality, 
so that spirit in spirit might merge, and in their supreme height 
of passion be veritably as one? 


‘* One hope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death 
One Heaven, one Hell, one immortality, 

And one annihilation. Woe is me! 
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The wingéd words on which my soul would pierce 
Into the heights of love’s rare Universe, 

Are chains of lead around its flight of fire— 

I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire!” 

Shelley was wont to horrify the Pisans by his excursions along 
the Pisan canal in a frail, flat-bottomed boat. On the occasion 
of the trial trip Williams and another friend were with the poet ; 
suddenly rising and steadying himself by the mast, the former 
overturned the boat. Shelley, though unable to swim a stroke, 
behaved with his usual courage and self-possession, and Williams 
found no difficulty in towing him ashore. Life became a dream 
to the poet when he could lie in his frail craft drifting along, 
watching the clouds trailing their shadows over water and hill, 
or when in the cool of the evening the boat set towards home 
adown the picturesque canale. 

Early in 1822, another friend was added to the Pisan society 
of which the Shelleys were members. There is no more striking 
figure among the poet’s friends than Edward John Trelawny, 
and he is one of the most entertaining and reliable biographers 
of Shelley’s latter days. Trelawny narrates how one fine spring 
morning he went with Mrs. Shelley in search of the errant poet. 
“ As we advanced,” he says, “ the ground swelled into mounds and 
hollows. By and bye, an old fellow who acted as guide, pointed 
with his stick to a hat, books, and loose papers lying about, and 
then to a deep pool of dark glimmering water, saying “ Eccolo!” 
I thought he meant that Shelley was in or under the water. 
The careless, not to say impatient, way in which the poet bore 
his burden of life, caused a vague dread amongst his family and 
friends that he might loose or cast it away at any moment. 

“The strong light streamed through the opening of the trees. 
One of the pines, undermined by the water, had fallen into it. 
Under its lee, and nearly hidden, sat Shelley, gazing on the 
dark mirror beneath, so lost in his bardish reverie that he 
did not hear my approach. There the trees were stunted and 
bent, and their crowns were shorn like friars, by the sea-breezes, 
excepting a cluster of three, under which the poet’s traps were 
lying ; these overtopped the rest. To avoid startling Shelley 
out of his dream, I squatted under the lofty trees, and opened 
his books. One was a volume of his favourite Greek dramatist, 
Sophocles, the same that I found in his pocket after his death, 
and the other was a volume of Shakespeare.” 
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The poet had been writing that dainty lyric “Ariel to 
Miranda take,” and Trelawny tells how he gazed in amazement 
at the frightful scrawl—“a marsh overgrown with bulrushes, 
and the blots for wild ducks,” as he describes it. 

It was about this time that the friends talked over the scheme 
of a yacht to be jointly owned, and about a fortnight after the 
Shelleys had settled at Casa Magni, the small schooner-built 
craft arrived from Geneva. Thouglr fast, strongly-built, and not 
deficient in beam, she was, as Trelawny remarked, very crank in 
a breeze ; two tons of iron ballast, moreover, were required to 
bring her down to her bearings. On Byron’s initiative, though 
rather against Shelley’s approval, she was christened Don Juan, 
but this title was ere long changed to Aviel. The owners of the 
yacht were on the water morning, noon, and night. The even- 
ings were generally passed in conversation, reading, and music. 

One or two strange incidents occurred at this time. One of 
these was the supposed apparition of Allegra, who, a short while 
before, had fallen a victim to the malarious fever which, arising 
from the marshes of Ravenna, had reached the Convent of 
Bagnacavallo. On the evening of the 6th of May, Shelley and 
Williams were walking on the terrace of the villa, when the 
former suddenly grasped his companion’s arm, and seemed 
violently excited as he stared seaward. “ There it is again— 
there!” he exclaimed, pointing across the moonlit surf. The 
vision he thought he saw was that of Allegra, who had risen 
from the sea, clapping her hands and laughing joyously, and 
beckoning to him. 

On. another occasion, one of the household dreamed that 
Shelley was dead. Once, later, the poet was supposed to have 
been seen. to walk into a little wood near Lerici, when he was 
indubitably in an opposite direction. One night, everyone was 
aroused by screams proceeding from the sitting-room. Shelley 
was found rigid with the horror of a vision which had just 
appalled him. A cloaked figure, he said, had come to his bed- 
side and had beckoned him to follow ; when they had reached 
the sitting-room, the figure had withdrawn the cloak from its 
features, and in them Shelley beheld his own. “Siete soddis- 
fatto,” the apparition said, and vanished. The origin of this 
vision has been supposed to be a drama of Calderon’s, which 
Shelley was reading at this time. 
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On the 1st of July, Shelley and Williams left in the Avie/ for 
Leghorn, where the former hoped to meet Leigh Hunt and 
arrange with him and Byron for the publication of their pro- 
jected newspaper, to be called Zhe Liberal. Before Shelley 
started he was engaged upon the composition of a poem which, 
fragmentary as it is, ranks among his best achievements. “The 
Triumph of Life” is the triumphal procession of the powers of 
Life dragging captive the spirit of Man. The poem closes 
abruptly with these words: “ Then what is life? I cried——” A 
sentence of profound significance, when we remember that the 
questioner was now about to seek its answer in the halls of 
Death. 

At Leghorn Shelley met the Hunts and went with them to 
Pisa, where they had anything but a cordial welcome from 
Byron. As soon as it was practicable, he prepared to return. 
Mary was anxious about him, and Williams was fretting to be 
back again with his wife. 

The painful story has been told so often that it will be best 
narrated here with the utmost brevity. “On the afternoon of 
Monday, the 8th of July, Shelley and Williams, with the boy 
Vivian, set sail from Leghorn. Trelawny, who was then taking 
charge of Byron’s yacht the Bolivar, was unable to accompany 
them. The glory of the day had changed. An intense sultry 
furnace glow had replaced the flood of sunlight; the thunder 
brooded among the jagged clouds, which gathered above the 
horizon. From the top of the lighthouse Captain Roberts un- 
easily watched the progress of the Avze/. On the Bolivar, the 
Genoese mate remarked to Trelawny, ‘the devil was brewing 
mischief.’ ” 

Ere long a sea-fog came up, and the boat was shrouded from 
view ; those who were on shore or in harbour were glad that they 
were not upon the sea, which had become discoloured and moaned 
with premonition of storm. Trelawny had gone to his cabin, but 
about half-past six was awakened by a sudden tumult. The sea 
was like lead, and was covered with scum; so sluggish was the 
water that the heavy thunderdrops spurted from its impenetrable 
surface, and the wind, passing over, failed to ruffle forth an oily 
wavelet. At last the tempest came, brief in duration, but fear- 
fully violent. In about twenty minutes the seaward expanse was 
clear again, but on it was no sign of the Avze/. Trelawny was 
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uneasy, but believed she had made Via Reggio by the time the 
storm had burst. 

Three days afterwards Trelawny suspected the truth, and 
communicated his fears to Byron. Meanwhile, Mrs. Shelley and 
Mrs. Williams waited at Casa Magni in an agony of suspense, 
hope and despair alternating until the latter wholly prevailed. 
More days of dreadful anxiety passed, and at last news came to 
Trelawny that two bodies had been washed ashore. One had 
been found at Via Reggio, the other, three miles distant, near the 
tower of Migliarino, at the Bocca Lericcio. The former proved 
to be the corpse of Shelley, and the latter that of Williams. The 
soilure of the sea had so disfigured both that recognition was 
difficult ; the faces and hands were fleshless, and the bodies 
pitiably frayed. Three weeks later the skeleton of the boy 
Vivian was washed ashore, but it was not until September that 
the Aviel was recovered ; the schooner was found to have been not 
capsized, but sunk in from ten to fifteen fathoms of water, and 
was injured by a hole in her stern. There is no doubt that the 
boat was intentionally run into by a small craft manned by men 
who thought that the Aviel was owned by the rich English 
“ Milord” Byron, who was on board with a large supply of gold. 
The men did not foresee or had miscalculated the fury of the 
sudden gale. The Avie/ sank without the treasure the Italians 
hoped to find, nor was it till long afterwards that one of the 
wretched men confessed his share in the crime. 

When Shelley’s body was found Trelawny noticed that in one 
pocket was a volume of Sophocles, and in the other a copy of 
Keats’ last volume, doubled back at “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” as 
if the poet had been reading there at the moment of the 
catastrophe. 

To Trelawny fell the painful duty of breaking the news to the 
two waiting wives, It is needless to dwell on their agonised 
grief, or on the days that followed for them in Pisa, whither their 
friend had taken them. It had been arranged that Shelley’s 
remains were to be buried at Rome, near his little son William 
and his friend Keats. The body of Williams was to be conveyed 
to England. 

No one should omit to read Trelawny’s vivid account of the 
cremation of Shelley’s remains. The ashes and the heart of the 
dead were placed in an iron box and conveyed to Rome. Here 
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they were finally interred in a spot in the Protestant Cemetery, 
selected and purchased by Trelawny. Around the grave his 
friend planted several cypresses and laurels, amongst whose 
branches the thrush now calls at morn, and whence in the even- 
ing the song of the nightingale is heard. 

On the flat gravestone is the following inscription : 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
COR CORDIUM. 
NATUS IV. AUG. MDCCXCII. 
OBIT VIII. JUL. MDCCCXXII. 


‘* Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.’ 


That the memory of Shelley is honoured and revered in Italy 
was shown not long ago by the placing of a bronze wreath upon 
his tomb by his admirers in that country ; also by the erection 
of a memorial tablet on the Palazzo Verospi, which the poet in- 
habited when he was in Rome, and in which house he wrote 
“ Prometheus” and “ The Cenci.” 

On the 29th of September, 1894, at Via Reggio, the scene of 


Shelley’s tragic death, a monument was unveiled, which had 
been erected to his memory. It is situated on the beach and 
represents the poet at the age of twenty-nine. The eyes are 
gazing meditatively across the sea, and a pen just laid down 
appears from under the folds of the cloak. The pedestal is 
simple, but elegant. On the side away from the sea, encircled 
by intertwined branches of oak and olive, is a book bearing on 
its cover the word “ Prometeo.” Above this is the following in- 
scription : “1894, to P. B. Shelley, heart of hearts, in 1822 
drowned in this sea, consumed by fire on this shore, where he 
meditated the addition to ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ of a post- 
humous page, in which every generation would leave a token of 
its struggles, its tears, and its redemption.” 





H Tale of the fens. 


IT is a great river that comes to Fevsey Lock. It is broad, 
it is deep, and it has travelled many miles. It has flowed past 
great towns where silence is not. It has crawled like a snake 
through grass and wood. But, ever crawling, it has come at last 
to the lock. In the summer time, people laugh and say, it is 
sluggish. But in the autumn and winter, when its wavelets no 
longer glitter with cheerful sunlight, they hold their breath as 
they see it swallow up the fields with its muddy waters. It is 
then that it roars and grows hasty with passionate strength, 
and that those in the fens watch it with terror. 

Of all the locks on the river, the Fevsey Lock is the greatest. 
There are so many gates to its sluices, and they are so strong. 
Yet it has only one lock-keeper, Charlie Pendle. And he, he 
never opens the lock, though he is very careful to raise the 
sluice-gates when the river grows big with flood. For now no 
barges come to the lock heavily laden with bricks and timber, 
with coal and grain, No! not one; the railways have taken their 
business, and through many an unrepaired lock-gate on the 
great river, the water is spirtling with white and careless foam. 
“It is sad, that the river should be so deserted,” they say, at 
the little inn which stands by the side of the lock. 

This inn is called “The Dog and Duck.” It issituated on the 
opposite side of the lock and sluices to the little red cottage in 
which live Charlie Pendle and his old mother. Its landlord is a 
man named Bagot. He remembers past times, when many 
barges passed through the lock, and he sold much beer and 
tobacco. He remembers them with sadness, for he is growing 
weak from age, and it is difficult to provide food for his wife and 
daughter with the little money that he earns by eel-spearing, 
fishing, shooting, and the sale of an occasional pint of beer to a 
boating party. 

The Pendles and the Bagots, they are the only people who 
live at the lock. And when either family wants bread or one 
of the household necessaries, it is a five-mile row by river, or 
when the floods will allow, a three-mile walk by land, to the 
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village of Marsh to obtain it. There is no shop nearer than 
Marsh, whence it can be procured; nor is there so much as a 
hamlet or a cot within a three-mile radius of the lone lock 
and its bridges poised above the rushing river. Each Saturday, 
then, the families gather in their supplies for the week. Charlie 
Pendle fetches his own and his mother’s—Bagot, or his daughter 
Annie, those which are required for the “Dog and Duck.” But 
never does Charlie bring Bagot’s goods, nor Bagot bring 
Charlie’s. And the village news that is brought back from Marsh, 
never finds its way from the Pendles to the Bagots, nor from the 
Bagots to the Pendles. Or, to be quite accurate, very rarely. 

The Pendles and the Bagots, they are the only people who 
live at the lock. But they seldom speak to each other. Mrs 
Bagot hates Mrs. Pendle. She calls her “rough,” and she 
should know, for she was housekeeper toa “good” family for 
many years. Mrs, Pendle—whose husband, when he was alive, 
was lock-keeper before Charlie—calls Mrs. Bagot “stuck up and 
proud.” A river runs betwixt the homes of the old women, but 
on a calm day their angry voices travel across it ; and when it is 
stormy the rushing water and the rushing wind cannot deaden 
shrill voices upon the lock-bridge. It is a sad state of affairs. 
Bagot sometimes thinks so. But Mrs. Bagot is always right, 
she has seen the great world. And then, that Charlie, he is 
young, and Bagot likes to keep himself to himself. He is a re- 
served man. 

So matters drift on at the lock, till a certain November after- 
noon. 

The sun had set, and left behind it a yellow streak of light 
ina dull grey sky. Heavy clouds were gradually pressing this 
remnant of sunshine down upon the horizon, from which the 
river flowed towards the lock in the solitary grandeur of a long 
reach, A many foam bubbles were coming swiftly down the 
centre of the stream. They wound in and out amongst gulping, 
gurgling eddies. They travelled faster and faster as they came 
towards the sluices. They hurried with them sticks, pieces of 
reed, and black objects, at which the eddies sucked with 
cavernous hunger. 

A little breeze sprang up and blew coldly towards the dying 
light at the horizon. It rippled the watery plains that stretched 
dimly away from the swirling river. It came from the distant 
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sea, to find a November flood—a flood, that was rising higher 
and higher, that was pressing savagely upon the locks, 
that was roaring through the sluices. A flood that was lapping 
around the small gardens attached to the houses of the lock, and 
which could only be traversed by boat. 

Resting her back against one of the great beams of the 
lock, sat a young girl upon a pile of rusty chain. A black 
shawl was pinned tightly across her full bosom to protect ‘it 
from the chilly airs. But her white arms were bare to the 
shoulder, and loose locks of her uncovered hair fluttered in the 
breeze. It was Annie, Bagot’s daughter, who had been born in 
the inn by the lock some eighteen years back, and whose pretty 
features were glowing with the health which sea and river 
breezes had brought to them. 

It was a mournful and desolate scene that lay before Annie. 
But it did not sadden her. A life’s experience had more 
than reconciled her to its dreariness. And then—she was very 
busy. On her lap there lay a white duck, whose neck and head 
hung limply towards the ground. From its breast, she was 
quickly plucking the feathers, throwing them by handfuls into 
the air, and watching the breeze take them greedily away. It 
pleased her, though she did not know why, to see the feathers 
rise swiftly towards the grey clouds, to see them hesitate, and 
then turn and twirl and go rushing with the wind up the long 
river reach. It pleased her, though she did not know why, to see 
them sink and fall by ones, by twos, by flights, amongst the 


. foam bubbles that came hurrying down the river. 


She had almost finished the plucking of the duck, when the 
door of Mrs. Pendle’s cottage suddenly opened, and there 
stepped forth a young man. He hesitated for a moment as he 
caught sight of the young girl seated by the lock ; and a doubt- 
ful expression passed over his bold, good-humoured face. This 
expression was like a passing cloud that softens a strong sun- 
light. It dimmed the boldness of his blue eyes with a tender 
light that was even beautiful by contrast with the power of his 
supple and sinewy form. But it passed quickly, and he turned 
to shut the door behind him, from which came lazily creeping 
forth a great black cat. 

“ Make haste, Tinker,” said he to the cat, which was the idol 
of Mrs, Pendle; and he. closed the door as Tinker sprang 
238 
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nimbly towards the sluices. This young man was Charlie 
Pendle, and he was going to raise the sluices yet higher, for 
the flood was a great one—a greater he scarcely remembered. 

Charlie walked to the first of the sluices which were built in 
a line across the river. But Annie did not hear the noise of his 
footsteps where she sat by the lock, which was situated at the 
end of the sluices, and near tothe inn. The roar of the hurrying 
waters was too great. She continued to throw the last of the 
duck’s feathers into the air, and did not look towards him. 
Charlie took off his brown velvet coat with pearl buttons and 
laid it by the sluice. Then he took up a crank, and fitting it to 
the winch began to raise the heavy door. Fiercely and more 
fiercely boiled the striving water beneath the platform on which 
he stood, and one after another the rusty cogs of iron shrieked 
under the strain of the weight that they were compelled to lift. 
Their screams pierced keenly through the uproar of wind and 
water to the ears of Annie. She looked in his direction. She 
watched him as he passed from sluice to sluice, nearer and 
nearer to her. Now he used a crank, anon he used a heavy 
erowbar ; but he was always strong—very strong. And she 
liked to watch him. Presently, Charlie stood by her side. He 
began to open the slides of the lock. But he did not speak to 
Annie. She believed her mother, she thought that he was 
rough, and he—he knew that, and was proud to silence. 

In a little while Charlie had finished his work. He glanced 
at Annie. Their eyes met. She tossed her head disdainfully. 
He turned on his heel, and went back to his mother’s cottage, 
He closed its door behind him with a bang. 

A smile rippled the fair face of Annie. It amused her to be 
disdainful to the shy admiration of Charlie. Then she rose to 
her feet, and went towards the “Dog and Duck,” carrying the 
plucked duck by its legs. As Annie arrived at the inn door, 
a white fox terrier ran to her side from the back premises of 
the inn, and with many wags of the tail, and many barks, 
sniffed at the duck which she was carrying. It was a trouble- 
some, noisy little dog, but it was the pampered favourite of the 
inn, 

Occasionally, it even had the honour of resting upon Mrs. 
Bagot’s Sunday lap. A high honour, which assured Beauty the 
vld woman’s very especial favour and protection. But Annie 
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was beginning to feel the keen chill of the rising breeze. And 
after tantalisingly holding the duck above Beauty’s head, 
she suddenly opened the door, and passing into the inn, closed 
it behind her before the excited terrier had time or opportunity 
to follow. 

Beauty sat down with his tail straight out and looked at the 
door. It was unsatisfactory. He got up again, and placing 
his head sideways to the ground, he tried to look betwixt 
door and sill. He fretted and fumed, he scratched and he 
barked, but the door did not open. AA little howl! it did 
no good, it was lost in the roar of the waters. So he put his 
tail between his legs and moodily slouched away towards the 
sluices, 

Away in the west the last gleam of yellow light was quickly 
drowning ’neath the grey clouds. High overhead a long-necked 
heron was making haste home; whilst down below at the lock, 
there was only a restless little dog, hunting for a rat—where no 
rat came—on the sluice bridge. 

Mrs. Pendle had just finished her tea. She felt warm and 
comfortable. She was growing very old, she was over seventy. 
She felt that she should like to take a nap, but she was first 
going to draw close the crimson curtains. She stood up from 
her comfortable arm chair. She looked out from the deep-set 
window in the direction of the sluice bridge. Then, for one so 
old, she grew strangely active. She rushed to the door, she 
threw it open, and she launched forth hatless and jacketless into 
the bold breeze. 

Beauty saw her coming where he was baiting the black and 
bristling Tinker. He made a hasty rush to close quarters, and 
secured a mouthful of fur and a scratch on his nose. Then he 
placed his muzzle low down between his fore-paws, leant back, 
and barked with joy and excitement. The old woman snatched 
up a stick and hastened on towards him. Beauty retreated a 
little way, whilst Tinker, with swollen tail, rushed to the safety 
of the cottage. Mrs. Pendle came fiercely on. Beauty barked 
defiantly, and circled around Mrs. Pendle as he barked. She 


“was very angry, but he was very cunning. She could not strike 


him. Of a sudden she caught sight of a stone. She stooped, 

and slyly grasping it hurled it with passionate strength at the 

mocking Beauty. It passed close to his tail, it ruffled the tip, 
28* 
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then it went bounding over the bridge, and struck with a heavy 
thud the door of the “ Dog and Duck.” 

It was a heavy thud, for it caused Bagot and his wife to run 
quickly to their door to see what was the matter; but Annie 
did not hear it, for she was upstairs at the back of the inn, dress- 
ing the hair that had been so tumbled by the wind. If she had, 
coming events might possibly have chanced differently, but who 
can say? As it was, Mrs. Bagot no sooner caught sight of Mrs. 
Pendle, who was still pursuing Beauty with the stick, than the 
blood rushed to her head, she shrieked out an incoherency which 
positively frightened Bagot, and then made all the haste she 
could to come to the protection of Beauty. 

For Mrs. Pendle and Mrs. Bagot—to give and take an ex- 
planation in warm blood was an impossibility. They did not 
attempt it now; besides, Beauty, the origin of the disturbance, 
retired at once to the “Dog and Duck,” having no intention to 
give evidence in person either for or against himself. 

The sole barometer that marked the pressure of the storm of 
_words and gestures which raged between the old women was 

the blanching face of Bagot. Whiter and whiter it grew, as his 
quavering voice tried to stem back a personal violence that 
appeared more imminent that November e’en than ever within 
his recollection. .’T'was useless. The old women drew closer 
to one another, and now and again the fringes of their petticoats 
collided midst the gathering dusk that was indiscriminately 
falling over lock, river and flooded field. 

Minutes—that might have been hours or less than minutes— 
passed ’midst an excitement that took no note of time. Here, 
there, swayed the group with its passions of anger and fear. 
Eye on eye, they took no heed of what was around them, of 
what was beneath them. ’Twas thus that Bagot stumbled over 
a rusty bolt and fell heavily upon the rough boards of the sluice 
bridge. 

The shock of his fall shook the slender edifice beneath the feet 
of the angry women. Terror paralysed their tongues. A 
moment they stood indeterminate. And then. “Are yer hurt, 
William?” said Mrs. Bagot,as she nervously stooped over her 
prostrate husband, and took his hand. Bagot groaned, but did 
not answer. 

“Lord help us,” prayed Mrs, Bagot, more and more alarmed. 
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“Help me up,” said faintly the old man. Mrs. Pendle ad- 
vanced mechanically, and assisted Mrs. Bagot in getting the 
latter’s husband upon his feet. 

“Where are yer hurt ?” said Mrs. Pendle. 

“Tt is my arm,” said the old man, “I think it is broken.” 

Then, disdaining any further assistance, but groaning bitterly, 
he slowly made his way, followed by Mrs. Bagot, to the “ Dog 
and Duck.” 

Mrs, Pendle watched their departure from the bridge, but did 
not attempt to follow them. She saw thedoor of the “ Dog and 
Duck” hastily closed. After which she returned quickly to the 
cottage, and related to Charlie what had happened upon the lock 
bridge. The young man heard her to the end in silence. Then 
he sighed. But Mrs. Pendle did not hear him, her ears were still 
full of Mrs. Bagot’s bitter words. Presently he left his mother 
and strode moodily upon the lock bridge. He was debating in 
his own mind whether he would risk a rebuff by knocking at 
the door of the “Dog and Duck ”and offering to be of any 
assistance. 

Annie came downstairs just as her father and mother entered 
the inn parlour. “Why, what is the matter?” she cried, for she 
had never seen them look so old and feeble. 

Bagot groaned for reply as he sank limply into an arm-chair. 
Annie looked in alarm towards her mother. 

“Fetch the brandy,” said sharply the latter. Annie, without 
further question, at once ran for it to the little bar. Returning 
immediately, she poured some out ina glass and handed it to 
her father. He drank it off ata gulp. Then rising to his feet, 
he gently and cautiously felt his arm down its length. 

“Tt ain’t broken, I believe,” said he. “It is nought but a bad 
strain. It is better. But it has hurt me terrible.” 

“What?” ejaculated Annie, quite confused. 

It was some little time before Annie fully understood what 
had happened. Mrs. Bagot was shaking in every limb, and 
almost speechless with excitement and alarm. And Bagot him- 
self was quite unnerved by the severe shock which he had just 
experienced. A consecutive narrative was not to be gleaned 
from them. But this Annie was given to understand from the 
very first, and clearly, that Mrs. Pendle had behaved disgracefully. 
Annie was still warm with indignation at the old’s woman’s be- 
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haviour, when she heard a knocking at the outer door of the inn. 
Thither she repaired to answer it. 

“What do you want ?” she asked haughtily, as she opened the 
door and saw Charlie Pendle standing outside. 

“TI came across to see if I could be of any assistance,” said 
Charlie. “For mother tells me that Bagot has hurt himself.” 
And the young man looked pleadingly at the flushed face of the 
girl before him. 

“No,” said Annie, roughly—and she shut the door in his face. 

Annie was seriously alarmed and angry with Mrs. Pendle, 
whom she looked upon as responsible for their trouble, or else it 
was not in the nature of that good-tempered girl to have be- 
haved so rudely to anyone. She regretted it half-an-hour after- 
wards. “I was over hasty,” she said to herself, “for Charlie, if 
he is rough, is kindly, and meant well.” 

Charlie clenched his hands, he bit his underlip. He would 
have wished to believe that the rough “ No” that was still sound- 
ing in his ears had not come from Annie’s lips. It hurt him. And 
though the air was dark with falling night, he felt ashamed. Again 
he crossed the sluice bridge. The first drops of a hurtling rain fell 
upon his face, as after one wistful glance at the ray of light which 
streamed from the window of the “Dog and Duck,” he entered 
his mother’s cottage. 

Faster and faster ran the great river betwixt the Pendles and 
the Bagots, for the flood was rising. Its white foam rested on 
black water that hurried beneath black night. Its roar was 
moody and muffled, for it strove with a strong wind and the hiss 
of a heavy rain. Faster and faster ran the great river, but steady 


were the yellow beams of light that shone upon it from the 
cottages. 


The hour grew late. 

The light from the Pendles’ cottage flickered and vanished. 
They had gone to bed. 

The hour grew later. Suddenly the door of the “ Dog and 
Duck” opened. A broad flood of light spread over the rough 
wavelets of the river, and mirrored full upon them the dark 
shadow of a woman as she stood in the doorway. A moment 
after, she shut fast the door behind her, and fled into the dark- 


ness that lay over the rushing river where it roared beneath the 
sluice-bridge. 
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Groping her way over the bridge, she came as quickly as she 
might to the Pendles’ cottage. And placing her hand upon its 
harsh bricks, felt her way to its door. She seized the handle, 
and shook it fiercely, Then she beat with her hand at-the im- 
passive wood. 

She was yet knocking when the glare of an ill-struck match 
appeared at an upper window of the cottage. Just a flash of 
light and it was gone. But she had seen it and she ceased to’ 
knock. Again a light suddenly appeared. It increased, it grew 
steady. She waited with beating, eager heart, amidst the cold 
rains. She waited—though she longed to be away, away, for 
the shadow of death lay over the lock. 

At length the door opened. And this time it was Charlie who 
was within and Annie who was without. Yet Annie did not wait 
for an invitation to enter. She rushed in like a hunted creature, 
she stretched out her hands to Charlie and Mrs. Pendle. She 
sobbed, as the mists of sleep passed from their eyes and Charlie 
asked her to tell them what was the matter. Slowly at first and 
word lagging after word, her voice came to her. Then quick, 
quicker, and with passion, as she begged Charlie for God’s sake 
to come quickly with her. 

There was no time to be lost. Mrs. Bagot had been taken 
seriously ill with something in the nature of a fit, and a doctor 
must be fetched by boat from Marsh. But to go by boat on 
such a flood, through such a storm-gripped night, was to brave 
death. Charlie understood this, even as the girl pleaded before 
him. Still his heart responded gratefully to her appeal. He 
determined to go. Yet he hesitated to take action. He was 
considering whether it was possible for a man by himself to reach 
Marsh. At length: 

“Bagot will come?” he said interrogatively to Annie. 

“Father cannot. His arm is powerless after the fall. But I 
will go with you,” she said. “I will steer,” she added eagerly. 

Charlie thought of the river running, blackly and desperately. 

“ There is no choice. She must come,” he muttered to himself. 
Whereupon he took down his cap from a nail, and prepared to 
follow the brave and filial girl. 

Mrs. Pendle had been so taken by surprise that she had 
hitherto kept silence. But the danger that now hung over her 
son struck her into life and indignation. With tears and threats 
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she tried to dissuade Charlie from risking his life for one who had 
no claim upon him—who was her enemy. 

It was useless. Charlie answered her gently. But—he opened 
the door. 

Mrs. Pendle turned fiercely upon Annie. But the bitter words 
that she addressed to her were scarcely audible amidst the noise 
of the rushing wind that entered the cottage through the open 
doorway. And when the young people stepped out upon the 
sluice bridge, the bitterness in Mrs. Pendle’s heart suddenly left 
it, and she followed them with a prayer on ‘her lips. She was 
oid, and she dearly loved her son. 

Charlie led the way. He carried a lighted lantern in his hand. 
Passing over the sluice bridge, he stopped before the door of the 
“Dog and Duck.” Annie and Mrs. Pendle drew quickly to his 
side. All three then entered the inn. Mrs. Bagot lay upon a 
couch in the back parlour. Her face was flushed, she was 
insensible and breathing stertorously. Bagot was watching by 
her side. As Charlie entered the room, he thanked him in a low 
voice for coming to their assistance. Afterwards, he again fixed 
his eyes upon his wife’s face, and appeared careless of aught else. 

It was a sad scene; and it impressed Mrs. Pendle very 
greatly. She looked at Mrs. Bagot, lying unconscious with 
never a gleam in her eye, with never a word on her lips. She 
had never seen her look thus. It was dreadful. It was awful. 
She pitied her. It was so solitary at the lock, they were so far 
away from the village. She pitied her. She would like to help 
her. She, who had quarrelled with her but a few hours back. 
The dreadful thought ! 

Charlie perhaps guessed instinctively what was passing in his 
mother’s mind. For, making a sign to Annie, he quitted the 
room, followed by her, and left Bagot and Mrs. Pendle to keep 
watch together. Mrs. Pendle saw them go, but she‘no longer 
possessed heart or courage to protest against their dangerous 
venture. 

She heard them gently close the outer door of the inn—they 
were gone! 

Below the sluices, and within a few yards of the “Dog and 
Duck,” is a little bay. The river has eaten it out of the mound 
upon which the inn is built. In this bay, the Pendles and the 
Bagots have always been accustomed to anchor their boats. 
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They are quite safe there ; they are sheltered from the full wash 
of the river. It is a little harbour; in summer-time it is quite 
shallow. Thither, Annie and Charlie now directed their foot- 
steps. The rain had ceased for the moment, and the intense 
blackness of the night had paled since a storm-shower which had 
just passed on up the river. Charlie was again carrying the 
lantern with which he had provided himself at his mother’s 
cottage. Arriving at the bay, he held it out at arm’s length. 
Its rays fell upon two boats and a punt, which were tossing 
gently in their secure anchorage. 

He turned to Annie. 

“ Hold the lantern,” he shouted, for quiet speech was impos- 
sible midst such an uproar from wind and water. 

Annie took it with a steady hand. He descended the bank, 
and grasping the painter of one of the boats, drew the rocking 
skiff to land. 

It was a frail boat to entrust with two lives on such a night. 
But the other, the Bagot’s, was of yet weaker construction. 
And the punt! But who that knew the river would have 
thought of making use of the punt upon sucha flood? With 
such a depth of water it was impossible. There was no punting 
pole ever made that would have found bottom that night. To 
have entrusted themselves to the punt would have been to drift 
speedily to certain and crashing wreck. Charlie would have 
laughed at the idea of making use of the punt! 

In a little while, Charlie had hung the rudder of the boat and 
cast loose the painter. He rose to his feet. He beckoned to 
Arnie. She stepped quickly down the bank to his side. He 
took the lantern from her hand, and fastened it in the bow of 
the boat. He arranged the rudder lines. Then he gripped the 
side of the boat with both hands, and waited in a stooping 
posture. 

Annie came closer tohim. She bent down till her mouth was 
on a level with his ear. 

“ Shall I get in ?” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

Those were all the words that passed between them. When 
one is near death, one thinks, but one does not speak. 

Annie seated herself in the stern of the boat, and took up 
the rudder lines. Charlie could .not see her face, for the light 
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from the lantern streamed out and away over the bow of the boat. 
She was in shadow. But he felt that she was brave with the love 
of a daughter’s heart, and that she knew the river and its curves, 
Then his thoughts left her and went forth to the work in hand. 

Cautiously, he pushed the boat from the bank with a scull. It 
commenced to rock with the waves that came curling into the 
little harbour. At first, gently, then more roughly as it came 
closer to the rushing stream, and took to itself some of that 
strong life. Charlie could feel the frail craft swaying and strain- 
ing beneath him. But with his hands upon the sculls, and the 
muscles of his arms rigid, he still controlled and guided it— 
until, with the rush of a horse that breaks loose from its tether 
—it started to the unchecked flow of the full current, and burst 
savagely into freedom. 

Below Fevsey lock, the river runs straightly for two hundred 
yards. Then it turns suddenly and sharply to the left. Annie’s 
heart beat fast as she kept her eyes fixed on the ray of light 
that beamed forth from the lantern in the bow. So soon as 
it should fall upon the river bank at the curve, they must 
prepare to turn or they would be dashed against the obstacle 
with fearful and dangerous force. Already the roar of the 
voiding sluices was dulling with the distance that they had 
travelled. They must be fast coming to the bend. Occasionally 
the brave girl inclined her head to right or left. Charlie under- 
stood, and pressing upon a scull, he would keep the boat’s head 
to the centre of the current from which it was attempting to 
deviate. So they progressed in the track of the light, as it fell 
coldly upon a. wrath of foam and wave. Nearer, nearer— 
shrouded in blackness on either side. They must be coming to 
it! There—no! But zhere—ah, no! There—yes! the light has 
struck against a high dark bank, and from a narrow beam ’tis 
spreading into a steady glow—which creeps up the bank—which 
broadly diffuses itself over great coils of water swirling black 
and white towards dank earth. 

They come. They are there. Charlie pulls for life. He 
clenches his teeth, for he is fighting, he is. wrestling with a cruel 
strength that would push them tothe bank—that yields but to 
renew the attack—that would toss them into the hungry water, 
but for the weight of body which Annie and he throw, now this 
side, now the other of the boat. 
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He has fought. They have rounded the curve. They have 
left behind them the roar of the sluices. In their ears, there is 
nought but the angry hiss of the river, and the voice-shadows of 
the rushing wind. 

And so, again the light clove through the darkness, again the 
boat followed the light. 

Drifting or sculling from danger to danger, Annie and 
Charlie made rapid progress towards Marsh. In time, there 
remained between them and the attainment of that village but 
one peril. Annie almost laughed as she thought of it by the 
light of those which they had already surmounted. It was a 
railway bridge, which spanned the river on three piers close to 
that village. To collide with one of these piers would be to 
invite an upset. But then, though the river wasin flood, though 
the night was dark, she felt confident that she could safely steer 
a middle course betwixt the piers. There was sufficient room 
and to spare. She almost dismissed it from her mind, as Charlie 
sculled swiftly down the reach which led to it. And in place of 
the physical fear by which she had been racked, there now came 
to her the full force of that anxiety which was leading her to 
Marsh in search of the doctor. Shelonged that she might find 
him at home, and that his great boat might be ready for their 
return journey to.Fevsey lock. “Scull faster,” said she to 
Charlie. 

Scarcely had the words escaped from her mouth, than they 
were followed by a booming noise, which came pulsing with a 
dull energy from the darkness on their right. Charlie started, 
and looked over his shoulder in the direction whence the noise 
proceeded. Suddenly, the darkness that veiled its origin was 
rent asunder by a cloud of swift-travelling light, which swirled 
onwards, followed by a pale transparency. Right across their 
track it fled. It was an express train crossing the bridge, which 
responded to its passage with vacant clangour. For a brief 
period, its lights flashed and scintillated on the surface of the 
river, while the two in the boat wistfully thought of the many 
human beings who were carelessly passing, so swiftly, so safely 
away from them and the hissing flood. Thenit had gone and 
darkness covered the river again save where the gleam of the 
lantern pierced it. 

Quickly travelled the boat. Presently its light fell upon the 
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gloomy sternness of iron piers. They were a little way ahead, and 
the river was rushing between them with maddened fury, was 
spurning them with gouts of white foam. 

Annie did not flinch. She strained the rudder strings to their 
full tension, as she sought with her eye the centre of an arch that 
came low down upon the swollen waters. Thither, she guided the 
boat. It passed with a quick smoothness beneath the rim of the 
arch. Its course was fair. The danger of collision was passed, 
Annie smiled with relief, for they were hurrying past the iron piers 
on either hand, and there lay beyond the bridge the safety belong- 
ing to the river-bay of Marsh. She smiled. And as she smiled, 
a shock struck through the timbers of the boat to her heart. 

Spasmodically Charlie turned and looked behind him. The 
bow of the boat was thrusting atthe black and glistening trunk 
of a flood-borne willow tree. It was rolling heavily in the flood 
from the force of the collision, and its rugged bark had crushed 
through their bows a passage for water that was spirtling past 
his feet towards Annie. He saw this. Then, the current took 
the boat broadside and dashed it with fury against an iron pier. 
And the lantern, with its light went down beneath the black 
water, as he threw himself towards Annie and caught her in his 
arms. One moment he felt her cheek warm against his own : the 
next the cold water took them to its bosom. 


NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 
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Meredith, J., Treatise on the Grape Vine. With Plans 

wae on BE F.L.S., F.H.8., A Popular History of the British Ferns. Coloured 

ustrations 

Prior, W. D. Hardy Shrubs, With Descriptions of the most Popular. kinds, and practical 
directions for their culture and use, With Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts .. 

coqee, os Ph.D., M.A., Popular History of the Palms and their Allies. 

a ee 

Stark, R. M., A Popular History of British Mosses. Coloured Illustrations 

Bechstein J. M., M.D., The Natural History of Cage Birds: their Management, 
Habits, Mood, Disease, Treatment, Breeding, and the Methods of Catching Them os 

Beeo-Keeper’s. Manual; or, The Honey Bee: its Management and Preservation. 
Description of the Best Approved Hives and other Appliances - essa — By ous late 
H. TAYLOR. New Edition, enlarged by A. WATTS .. 

Fern World, The. By F. G. HEATH. Coloured Illustrations 

Floral Designs for the Table: Directions for its Ornamentation with Leaves, Flowers, 
and Fruit. 24 Original Coloured Designs by J. PERKINS .. 

=> Rev. H., F.L.S., Flowers and Flower-Lore. With Mhustratione, Index, and 

otes eo ee 

Robinson, J. F., British Bee Farming: its Profits and Pleasures .. oe 

Roland, Arthur, Dairy Farming. Management of Cows, &c. (Second Réition) " “e 

—————— Poultry Keeping .. ae ° ee 

Root Growing and the Cultivation of Hops oe +e ee 
Stock Keeping and Cattle Rearing . ov 

- The Drainage of Land, Irrigation, and Manures . 
—— The Management of Grass Land, Laying Down Grass, &c. 

—_—_—— Tree Planting for Ornamentation or es Suitable 
for Every Soil and Situation .. 

Stop, » Edward, Plant Life: Popular Papers ‘on the Phenomena of Botany. With 156 

‘ustrations oe 


= preeenem F.C.8., Holt Castle; “ “or the Threefold Interest in the 


. 


—_-_--—— ‘Jack’s Education; or, How He Learnt ‘Farming. 
(econd Edition ea 


be ro John, Syivan Folk: Sketches of Bird and Animal Life in Britain :. 
ees c J. O., F.L.S., The Butterflies of Great Britain Delineated and 
‘With 20 Fall- Page Coloured Illustrations. 8vo .. 
wia wirc d Birds, Familiar By W. SWAYSLAND. Complete in Four Series, with 40 Full-Page 
lates in each Series, and ee Text, with an article on Eggs and Egg- 
Collecting. By R. HEARTON ° 
Wonders of Piant Life, The, under the Microscope. "By SOPHIE B. HERRICK 
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BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 
For Ladies Travelling 


INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD! 


It supersedes Raw Suet, Lard, and ~— Butter, for Pud- 
dings, Mincemeat, Cakes, Pie-Crust, Fr ying : and Cooking. 
It is made from best fresh English Beef Suet only. Saves 
trouble of Chopping. Always ready for "se. One pound goes 
as far as two pounds of Raw Suet. It is always | Sweet. 


luted 
Each Packet now Wheisome’ : on PA. 
bears the word 3 gauees, 


‘ , 
é , ew on OF ALL GROCERS & PROVISION DEALERS. 
aes, On receipt of 8d. (stamps) a sample 1-lb bex will be forwarded, 
or address of nearest retailer will be sent on application to the 
Sole Manufacturers— 
HUGON & CO., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester, 
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Are Indispensable!! 


They are the greatest invention of the century for 
Women’s Comfort, at the cost of washing only. 

Sold by Ladies’ Outfitters, Drapers and Chemists, all 
over the World. 


Size ate per doz. Size 3—2/- per doz, 

” ie: %” = 
Sizes 3 and 4 differ in shape, size 4 being ially ada ted 
for use in accouchement. Post free fro om the Pady 
Manager, 3d. per doz, extra. 

Particulars of certain improvements which have been 
made in them, together with a sample of the Improved 
“ towel,”’ will be sent free to any lady applying to the 
Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham: 


WHOLESALE AGENTS— 
SHARP, PERRIN & CO., 31, Old Change, London, E.C. 
STAPLEY & SMITH, London Wall, London, E.C. 


IZAL isthe Safest and Surest Protector against 
Fevers, Small-Pox. Cholera, Diphtheria, and other 
Infectious Diseases. Sinks, Traps, w.c.’s, Drains, 
&c. flushed at trifling cost, a 2s. 6d. bottle making 
thirty gallons of strong reliable Disinfectant. IZAL 
possesses far greater germ-destroying power than 
pure carbolic acid; mixes more readily with water 
and is entirely free from risks. 

Sold in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., and in Gallon 
Tins, 10s A sample bottle or tin sent * carriage paid 
in the United Kingdom for postal order. 

LETS Si AP.-Of Chemists, Grocers, 
ol ZAL TOE Is, 6d. X, promotes AL SC skin, 
and relieves eczema. - IZAL MEDIC AL SOA 
—2s per box, a powe! agent in the treatment of 
Skin Diseases. IZAL EMBROK CATION.—For 
Sprains and Bruises; powerfw antisept c, and 
uickly relieves any unusual sausoular strain. For 
domestic use, ls. lid. a bottle ; for veterinary use, 2s. 
Sole Manufacturers—Newton, Cuampers & Co., Ltd. 

thorncliffe, Sheffield ; 19, Great George St., 8: W.; 

Thornclitfe House, 331, Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C. 
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NOT CAKE 


THE Fooo-STRENCTH OF BRAN 


CEREBOS SALT C°L*! London 


& Newcastle-onTyne From Grocers 6° I/ 
USED INSTEAD OF COMMON SALT. 
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ESTABLISHED 1824. 


FO ARATE REIS INV LE AEN SII OTR ERE STS A — SS RET NET: LE TLE ITN EESTI LAE ETS 
J Highest Award—Paris, Melbourne, and 
Barcelona. Gold Medals, Diplomas, and 
Certificates wherever Exhibited. 
& & 
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The reputation of nearly a century as the most reliable preparation for Cleansing 
and Brilliantly Polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BRITANNIA METAL, 
PLATINOID, etc. Can be obtained retail everywhere in 6d. and 1s, Pots; 2d.and 


1d. Tins, and ‘Va. Cardboard Boxes. Jnventors and Sole Manufacturers— 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. as e 
LONDON OFFICE: St. Grorge’s House, Eastcheap, E.C. fe 
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BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 
ESTABLISHED ([86l. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 


on demand, 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and 
allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY | BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


-HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT | 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 
incidental to every HOUSEHOLD, ‘The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the whole System, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular 
and outward complaints. Possessed of these remedies, every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most comp‘aints to which herself or Fami'y is liable. 


N.B.—Advice can be obtained, free of charge, at 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between 
the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


HAWLEY SMART'S NOVELS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d.; picture boards, 23. each. 


A RACING RUBBER. (Cloth only.) 

BEATRICE AND BENEDIOCKE: a Romance of the Crimea. (2nd Editn. ) 
THE PLUNGER. (6th Edition.) | LONG ODDS. (5th Edition.) 
THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. (5th Edition.) 

THE OUTSIDER. (8th Edition.) 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


“As like as Eggs—women say so.” 
—WInTER’s TALEx - 





Every Meal Made 
Attractive and Tempting 


BY THE USE OF 


BIRD'S 


CUSTARD 
POWDER 


A delicious accompaniment to every 
Sweet Dish, Pudding or Stewed 
Fruit—all the year round. 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 





10 BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER, 


- At all Newsagents, Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL, 


ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
ANNIE THOMAS (MRs. PENDER CUDLIP), 
EDITH STEWART DREWRY, M. PECHELL, 
M. P. SHIEL, 


AN D OTHERS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO. 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.. 


London Society 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
" RITA,” HUME NISBET, 
GERTRUDE WARDEN, 
MRS. WYNDHAM PAYNE-GALLWEY, 


AND OTHERS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER, 


NOW READY, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


9000909000000 0000 0008 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


WINTER'S 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


(ELEVENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION), 


ENTITLED 


| MARRIED A WIFE 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


AUTHOR OF 


“BOOTLES’ BABY,” “THE SOUL or tue BISHOP,” 


ETC., ETC 


In Paper Covers, 1s.; Cloth, ls. 6d. 


> PROKASELY TkhdSTRALED < 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


PEDIPAX. 


TRADE (REGISTERED) MARE. 


I a introducing this preparation to the general public the Proprietor begs to remind those suffering from 
TENDER, ACHING, PERSPIRING, HOT-DRY FEET, that they can obtain immediate 
relief by using one of the Powders as directed ; and a box is often all that is needed to effect acure. 


It is strongly recommended to people who are unaccustomed to walking on stone pavements, when the feet 
after a short time become hot and tender, To those who, in offices, shops, &c., are on their feet all day, its value 
cannot be over-estimated, and if used according to instructions a cure is certain. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 


INDIA. 


It is prepared from the recipe of a celebrated French Physician, who has made this particular part of the human 
frame his special study, who after years of careful research succeeded in obtaining a specific for these distressing 


complaints, 


The Proprietor can with the utmost confidence recommend it to sufferers. 


Sold in Boxes, ls. lid. each; or sent per Post for 15 stamps. 


Prepared by K. ATKINSON, TAPLOW, BUCKS, 


To be obtained of all Chemists, Stores, and the Wholesale London Patent Medicine Houses. 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’ 
CURE ASTHMA 


blished nearly a quarter of a century. 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any after 
bad eftects. ens 

A free sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post. In tins 4s. 3d. 

British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London 

Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 
J. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co. 

John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


CORN 8, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 

BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER’S celebrated PLAISTER—l1s. 14d. per box. 
by post 15 Stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfa century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only br 
Mr. SMITH, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London Ofali 
Chemists, Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 7 Cheapside. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 


MARY MUXWORTHY, 


GRANDDAUGHTER OF MARY JOHNSTON, 
FLORIST, 


Centre Row, Covent Garden Market, 
LONDON, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


THE WORLD RUNS AWAY FROM US. 


TuE other day we had a.talk with a man who knew as little of the world around him 
as a baby. Yet he was a man of naturally fine intelligence. He had just been 
released from prison. Ten years ago he was incarcerated under a life sentence. 
Recently, however, circumstances had arisen which proved his innocence, and he 
obtained his freedom. But nothing seemed as before. He had been stationary while 
the world moved on. Many of his old friends were dead, and all were changed, 
A big slice of his career was lost, and worse than lost. Could he ever make it up? 
No, never. Besides, although he had committed no offence, the mere fact that he had 
been convicied of one, would always place him at. a disadvantage. Different as it 
is in all outward conditions long illness produces results which resemble those of 
enforced solitude. When confined to our homes by disease we are virtually out of 
the world, Friends may, and do, pity us; but they do not lie down by our side 
and suffer with us. Ah!no. They go their own ways, and leave us alone. In the 
midst of company we are still alone. Enjoyment, food, sleep, fresh air, movement, 
work, &c.—these are for them, not for ws, Alus! for the poor prisoner whose 
jailor is some relentless disease. Who shall open the iron doors and set him free? 
“I never had any rest or pleasure.” So writes a man whose letter we have just 
finished reading. “In the early part of 1888,” he says, “a strange feeling came 
over me, I felt heavy, drowsy, languid and tired. Something appeared to be 
wrong with me, and I couldn’t account for it. I had a foul taste in the mouth, 
my appetite failed, and what I did eat lay on me like a stone. Soon I became 
afraid to eat, as the act was always followed by pain and distress, Sometimes 
I had a sensation of choking in the throat as if I could not swallow. I was 
swollen, too, around the body, and got about with difficulty owing to increasing 
weakness, At the pit of my stomach was a hungry, craving sensation, as though 
I needed support from food; yet the little I took did not abate this feeling. My 
sleep was broken, and I awoke in the morning unrefreshed. For four years I 
continued in this wretched state before I found relief.” This letter is signed by 
Mr. Charles H. Smith, of 19, New City Road, Glasgow, and dated February 15th, 
1893. Before we hear how he was at last delivered from the slavery of illness, 
let us listen to the words of a lady on the same theme: Mrs, Mary Ann Rusling, 
of Station Road, Misterton, near Gainsborough. In a brief note dated January 3rd, 
1893, Mrs, Rusling says she suffered in a similar way for over fifteen years. Her 
hands and feet were cold and clammy, and she was pale and bloodless. She had 
pain in the left side and palpitation, and her breathing was short and hurried. 
No medicines availed to help her until two years ago. “At that time,” she says, 
“our minister, the late Rev. Mr. Watson, told me of Mother Seigel’s Curative 


Syrup and urged me to make a trial of it. I did so, and presently felt great relief. 
It was not lopg before the bad symptoms all left me, and I gradually got strong. 
I keep in good health and have pleasure in making known to others the remedy 
which did so much for me.” Mr. Smith was completely cured by the same remedy, 
and says had he known of it sooner he would have been. saved years of misery. 
The real ailment in both these cases was indigestion and dyspepsia, with its natural 
consequences, Throughout the civilised world its course is marked by a hundred’ 
forms of pain and suffering. Men and women are torn to pieces by it as vessels 
are by the rocks on which they are driven by tempests. So comprehensive and 
all embracing is it that we may almost say that there is no other disease, It signifies 
life transformed into death, bread turned into poison. Watch for its earliest signs— 
especially the feeling of weariness, languor, and fatigue, which announces its 
approach, Prevention is better than cure. But, by the use of Mother Scigel’s 
Curative Syrup, cure is always possible ; and poor captives in the loathsome dungeons 
of illness are daily delivered as the hand of the good German nurse swings open 
the doors, 
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BREAD 


BISCUITS 


SUPPLIED TO 
b.M@. the Queen. 





CURE FOR 


INDIGESTION 


If any difficulty be experienced in 
obtaining HOVIS, or if what is sup- 
plied as HOVIS is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending Sample (the 
cost of which will be detrayed), to 


S. FITTON AND SON, 


MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD, 








BELGRAVIA. 
DECEMBER, 1895. 


CONTENTS. 


An Otp Main’s Mistake. By Mrs. Conney, Author of “A 
Lapy Horsesreaxer,” “A Rotatess Avencer,” “ Gop 
For Dross,” &c. (Conclusion) é . ‘ ; 

Chapters XXXVI. to XXXIX. 


Tae Art or Swearinc. By Epnear Va.pes 
Patty’s Lovers. By Margaret Mackintosu 
A Prosatc Ipytt . ‘ , ‘ ° 


Famous Ports. VII.—Prrcy Byssug Suettey. By Cuar- 


LoTTE A, Pricer a ‘ ; ‘ a ; 


A Tate or THE Fens, By Neiw Wryxn Wrttiams 


NOTICE. 





IN THE JANUARY NUMBER CF 


BELGRAVIA, 


A NEW NOVEL WILL BE COMMENCED, ENTITLED : 


“JOAN & MRS. CARR,” 


By “RITA,” 


Author of “Sheba,” ‘ The Ending of My Day,” ‘* Peg the Rake,” &c. 
FW, WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

All MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, to. the Eprror oF “ BELGRAVIA,” 14, BEDFORD ‘STREET, 
Stranp, W.C. Every MS: should bear the writer’s name and address, and be accompanied by postage: 
stamps for its return if not accepted ; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental 
loss. The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Poems, 

The back numbers of ** BELGRAVIA” (with a few exceptions) ean be had, price 1s. each; also the: 
volumes, price 78. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 2s. each. iad Subscription, including 
the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL and the Hotipay NuMBER, 143. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.. 
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DE RIDGE’ S —"Gbto FOOD 
For INranTs (ZS AND INvaLins 


<e double the quantity of any other, 
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| Usep BY YACHTSMEN OF ALL NATIONALITIES ALL OVER THE WORLD: if 


Ask your Wine — for 


“ ” “GOLFERS” “G.B. “LIQUEUR” 
LORNE “CLAYMORE” “SPECIAL SPECIAL’ P.MVNV.O. 


GREENLEES oa 
tine 29 & al, Commereial Street, 


| Bonded Warchouses:- 
J] CAMPBELTOWN, ARGYLESMIRE. LO NDO N. AY 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CIIARTER.—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—Ber fHlost Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Sin EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Cotone, FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary - CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq.. F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


HE Committe o the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 303 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 649 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1894, and of 141 lives by fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1894 being 290. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
3ist December, 1894, 38,645. 

The cost of a Life-Boat Station is at least £1,050, which includes £700 for the Life-Boat 
= ar pe ayes including Life-Belts for the crew. and Transporting Carriage for the Life- 


for the Boat-house (Slipway extra). The approximate annual expense of 
or ob @ Life-Boat Station is £100... 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.O.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 

(P.T.0. 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


eer 


The Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, M.P., when President of the 
Board of Trade, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution 
on the 30th April, 1892:— 


“In the work of saving life at sea the Life-Boat Institution takes the 
larger part, not only as regards the number of lives saved and money spent, 
but also as regards the efficiency of the work done. “I have never 
had brought before my notice one single case in which the crews 
of the Life-Boats have failed to do their duty.” 


The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P.; when President of the Board 
of Trade, said at the Annual Meeting on the 18th March, 1893 :— 


_“No Government department could ever do the work as well 
as the National: Life-Boat Institution. No Government’ department 
would ever'maintain that alertness and alacrity which the Governors of 
that Institution- always exhibited; and» no Government department could 
ever evoke: that*generous sympathy with heroism which has characterised 
the work of the Institution. I trust the time will never come.when the 
English public will abdicate their duty and their highest privilege of 
supporting such a noble Institution.” 


The Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, K.G.,, when First Lord of the 
Admiralty, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution on the 
21st April, 1894 :— 


“ A work like this is done entirely voluntarily without. assistance from 
the State, and ini this country I think we take a great pride in this. The. 
Institution has'a great claim on the country... . It does a great 
and a national work. On this account it has a claim on the generdsity 
and liberality of the people.” 


The Right Hon. A. B, Forwood, M.P., when Secretary to the Admiralty, 
stated in public at Liverpool :— 


“The Admiralty have no machinery whatever for working the Life-Boat 
Service, and I am decidedly of opinion that the best, and indeed 
the only way that this work can be carried on is by the existing 
organisation.” 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, when presiding ‘at a 
meeting at the Mansion House on the 13th June, 1894, said :-— 


«The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is one of the most meritorions 
and useful voluntary institutions in this the greatest’ maritime country, of the 
world. Indeed, there is perhaps no society which better deserves the 
financial support of the citizens of London.” 


The Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., when President of the Board of Trade, 
said in the House of Commons on the 18th August, 1894 :-— | 


“The. National Life-boat Institution deserves ‘the confidence 
of the people.” 


On the 31st December, 1894, the Institution had granted altogether in rewards since its 
establishment in 1824, 98 Gold. Medals and Clasps, 1,189 Silver’ Medals and Clasps, 244 
Binoeular Glasses, 15 Teleseopes, 7 Aneroid: Barometers; 47 Framed Certificates of Service, 
1,480 Votes of Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £148,495 in money. 
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MANICURE 
CHIROPODY 
FACE MASSACE. 


The luxurious and perfectly appointed COURTS for the practice of above arts by the most 


EXPERIENCED STAFF OF OPERATORS 


Should be visited by all who desire to retain well-kept hands anda 
good complexion. 
——_—______0¢¢e—_-_________ 


The following articles as used in H. P. TRUEFITT’S Manicure System are highly 
recommended :— 


DR. PAUL'S MANICURE SPECIALITIES. 


Certified as innocuous by eminent English and American Chemists, 


CERALINE. ’ CLEANSING FLUID. 
For tinting Finger Tips, Face, & Lips 2/6 Instantly removes all stains from 
POUDRE LUSTRALE. the surface and megane the 
Gives a brilliant — -like nage Nails wh . 2/6 
parency to the Nails ... ... ...2/6 
CREME CAMELIA. eo Ds prods ~. 
Restores Rough and Chapped aap ‘liseo! a “% 4/6 
to their original softness ... ...2/ coloration ... sw. + 7 
NAIL OLEATE. EMERY BOARDS. 
Preserves and gives a brilliant polish For bevelling the rough edges of 
to the Nails, and wagon ~~ the Nails after use of the file, 
nails, &c. oon oo per box 1/0 


DERMOLAVE (or Syrup of Soap) 1/6 to 10/6. 


ORANGE WOOD STICKS. 
A valuable novelty introduced in Dr. Paul’s system of Manicure to apply the ‘*‘ Cleansing 
Fluid” under the free margin of Nails, and thus avoid the danger of scratching with 
instruments, per bundle, 1/0. 


CAUTION |! | Garadidiene's in Gx.4> Bond street saline 





TL P, TRUEFITT, Lr, 


| 18 & 14, OLD Bond Al 
| Court Daivdressers, Perfumers, &c. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE TREATMENT OF SCALP AFFECTIONS, 
FALLING AND FADED HAIR. 


B me 











(STEEDMAN'S » 
SsoonHINe POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 
IN USE OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


l ELieve FEVERISH NEAT, PREVENT FITS. GONVULSIONS &*. PRESERVE A 
EALTHY STATE OF THE CONSTITUTION DURING THE PERIOD OF TEETHING 


OBSERVE THe EE in STEEDMAN Ano THE Anoress WALWORTHsurre\ 
Cn ee 


cc. ~~ e 
Is admitted by the Profession to 


be the most wonderful remedy 
om discovered, ; 
is the best remedy known for 


COLLIS BROWNE'S | sits. ta SS 
CHLORODYNE. | Sereteectien ti teense 


Acts like a ch in Diarrheea, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY | “ha'is the only specific in 
UINE., Cholera and Dysentery. 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasma. 
It is the only palliative in Neur:lgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e, 
CAUTION.—The extraordinary metical reports on the efficacy of Chiorodyne render it of vital Yara 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words ‘Dr. J. Collis Browze’s Chlorodyne,” on 
Government Stamp. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that ‘dr. J. COLLIS. BROWNE was undonbtedly me: Inventor of CHLORODYN 


that the whole story of the defendant Freaman was deliberately untrue. 
Sold in Botiles, at 1s. 1$d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell Street, Bloomsbur' 


North’s Type-Writer. 


The Premier Machine of English Make with all the Latest Improvements. 


By Special Appointment to H.H. The Khedive. 


Diploma Gold 


of Honour, Medal, 


Antwerp, Brussels, 


1894. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


NORTH'S TYPE-WRITER MANUFACTURING C0. 


LI M ITED, 
538, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.O. 


KELLY & CO. LIMITED, PRINTERS, 182, 183 & 184, 








